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ABSTRACT 

The Significant Bilingual Instructional Features 
(SBIF) descriptive study^ completed in 1983, sought to identify, 
describe, and verify instructional features that appear to be 
successful in producing positive classroom experiences and learning 
outcomes for limited English proficient (LEP) students. SBJF findings 
are integrated in this report with other research to describe 
successful instruction for LEP students. The report's five chapters 
concern: (1) five significant bilingual instructional features 
(active learning behavior, use of lx)th native language and second 
language in instruction, integration of English language development 
with academic skills development, response to and use of information 
from LEP students* home culture, and effective organizational and 
delivery of instruction); (2) the demands of instruction for LEP 
students; (3) developing student functional proficiency; (4) 
mediation of effective bilingual instruction; and (5) the SBIF study 
in perspective: implications and issues* Appended is an overview of 
the SBIF study. Contains 49 references. (LB) 
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Preface 



The Signifkani Bilif^tal In^rmtkmal Features (SBif ) descr^ve 
study sought to identify, describe, and verify those instriNiimal features whk* 
appear to be successful in fntufaicing proitive cl^srocmi expertences ami teaming 
outcomes for limited-EngHshiiroficknt (LEP) slucknis. The ^tnly. whkrh was 
completed in 1983. produced fwty technical reports stnd research documents on 
the various facets €d the study. 

However, it is uniikely that these technical repcM^ts will fimi their way into 
classrooms to impact instructtonai practice unkss fimfin^ Iwm the study are 
transferred into cofK:e|Ms and strategies i^ful to practitiwi»rs. The |Nirpc»» of 
this mom>graph is to reflect on findings friwi the SBIF study and to put them into 
a perspective that will f^iiitate and emrmirage their by teacters of LEP 
students. ciK>rdinalws special language services or propams for LEP stuctents, 
and principals wh<f$e scIkkiIs contain signifk^ant pqiHilations of LEP students. 

To wxomplish this, findings inm the SBIF «udy are int^ated with fnforma* 
tion .lom other research in a way that descrtties ami explains successful ii^tntc- 
lion for l£JP students In additkm. I have drawn upon my experiefKes bt^h in 
conducting the SBII-' study ami in presenting and discussing the fincfings and thetf 
impltcatiims with practitiof^, policymakers, ami researchers over the past two 
years. What emerges is a framewiN^fc for understanding Ihe compk?x process of 
smxessfuiiy instructing LEI' students to achieve both Engibh lan^ge and bask 
skills acquisitkm in additifHi, tl^ framework helps explain how effective bilingual 
in$tructH)n is similar to and different horn successful tnstructkMi in general. 

The SBIF study is part of the U.S. l>eparlment of Education's ESEA Title VII 
Part C Research Agenda for Bilingual Education. These congressk^lly man- 
dated studies were i* ^signed to provkle informatkin regarding Ihe educatkmai 
needs of li^P students. Fumied through the Natkmal Institute of Edwatkw (NIE) 
beginning in 1981). the study was conducted in two parts. Pari I took place during 
the 1980-81 school year. Bilingual instructi<m was studkKi in 58 classes at six U.S. 
sites, each serving a different elhnolingiiistk: sliKlent po}HjlatkMi Classes <4)$erved 
in this study served primarily slwlents <rf l^jerto Rkan, Cuban, Mexkan, Navajo, 
and Chinese (Cantonese speaking) backgrounds. Research fi>r this f^t cH the ^udy 
fmused on the kk*nfifkatMin and ctescription of signifkant bilingual instructtonai 
features. 

In Part II, ccmdurted durii>g Ihi 1981-82 school year, four kinds of verifkration 
were established with respect to the generalizability. stability, utility, and com- 
patibiJity i>f the Part I findinip. A brief descriptkm of the technkral a^ts erf the 
study appears as AppeniMx A; th^? ctnnplete executive summary is available from 
the National ClearinghiHjse for Bilingual ICducation. 

The teachers, students, administrators, and parents at each site deserve a 
whole-hearted thank you for their cooperation and contributkms to the study. 
Without their participatbn. the successhil instructional strategies discussed here 
coukl not have t>een kientified. 

In additkm, the research staffs at nine ccMlaborattng institutions and agencies 
contribuled significantly to the siKcess of the study and are deserving of my 
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gralilutie. They tficKide Jose A Vd/(|ueZ'Fariii, Migdatia Kcnnero, and Aiia Maria 
Villegas (Hunter C'<>lleBe <if CUNY); Roger Kauiman, Maria Masud, and Alk ia 
Roj^is (RiN'ida Slale IJniversily); Ikimingu Dominguez and Ana Huerta Mat ias 
(Smthwesl HdiHdtkmal {:^veh>pntent Lalx^atCMry); Gail GcKxlinan« Kugenia 
HaMwin, Judy Martin, and Jimmy Tsosie (Navajo Nation DiviskHi of tixhication); 
Sau I .ini Tsang, Kalei Inn, and Jiihn Lum (ARC Associates, Inc.); Mihtis Lai and 
Miiagrm (iavieres {Universily of Hawaii); Aifrechi Aragon and Felipe Paris 
(Northwest BdtK*atii)iial Regional Uboratory); Harriet [kiss-Wiliis and Astacia 
Wright (formerly of CKMRKl>. Inc ); and the staff at the Far West LatK^atory fi>r 
lUtiiralional Research and ()evel<^)nK?nt— l^rry Ckjthrie, Elsie Gee, and Ctiar'«^ 
FislK-r. ass(K*iale direclw of the study wIk> saw it through to c*omplettim. 

S|»eciai thanks are owe<1 (lilbert (iarc». Natimiai institute of ii^fucation, and Ed- 
ward Fuenles (IfNrnierly at the Nattonai institute oj Edui*aticm) for their support 
and iiHUrilHJtions thrmighmif the study, i am gratehtl for the contritiutitHis (rf 
l^eatriie A, Ward (iVnter lor Interactive Research and Development) to varimis 
lai't'tN i>f the stiHiy and for her considerahle input to this inom^graph. Fifialiy, I am 
inch*httHl to ltu» NC'BK e<litorial staff hn their care in editing the final product. 
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Chapter 1 



Five Significant Biiingoal 
In slrncU onai Features 

The Significant Bilingual Insfructwnal Feafures (SBIF) descriptive 
study (1980-83) was designed to inquire into the nature of one a^iect of bilingual 
education— the successful ir^truction LEP students, taring Fart I of the sttKly, 
58 bilingual teachers and 232 of their Umiletf^Engtish-profictent (LEP) students 
were studied for tei) full days of instruction, primarily in the basic skills areas. 
Anumg other findings, five instructk^nai features were iikntified and described in 
Part f the study, and verified in Part II, as being significant lor the instruction <if 
l£P students in terms of obtaining the two goals of bilingual education: (I) ac* 
c|uisition of English proliciefKy; and (2) at the same time, demonstrated progress 
toward acquisition of academic or basic skills proficiency. They are summarized 
later in this chapter and discussed in depth in chapter 4. 

The teachers stitdied were nominated by other teachers, f^incipals. school 
district admtnistralors, parents, :;fld former students as among the most suc- 
cessful bilingual instructors at their respective sites. In subsequent analysis of 
data, their effectiveness was established in terms of positive consequences for 
target LEP students in their classes. Because the study was intended to identity 
significant bilingual instructional features, it was logical to conduct the study in 
classrooms where bilingual instruction appeared to be working effet lively. This 
was particularly important given the state-of-the-art of bilingual instruction and 
its infmnation base. 

Sim'e bilingual instruction has been a "grass roots" movement from its incep- 
tion, those who understand l^t what it is and how it w<irks are its practitioners. 
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With a Utk ol rfsearrh evrdence lu guicte the specifkatUm t>f ins^lruc f i<mdi treal- 
tiu-iit Iiir IJ%P sluifciils, practitNMK^ irf biiiitgual educatkm initially €lesi«iKHJ in- 
sIriatiiHt whkh buill ujXHi (I) their own amvenliona! w^mi attd praclkal 
kiiiiwk*dge aiKl (2) instrucikmal methods adajHed Irwn programs irf teaching 
Kiiglish as a secciiid language to aduUs. Two oulciwnes ol these early attempts at 
devek^ng bilingual educaltcwi jwi^grams have endured and are charmieristic tri 
nii^t programs today. 

First, in orifcr to develop LKP sluden' Knglish jwi^fHTiency, instructkmal 
strategies were adai^ed from tjiglish as a second languat^ {Myograms designed 
by linguists primarily for adults. Many of these strategies are still used in schools 
tmlay. Sectmd, perwms who were reasonably profk-ient in the native language ol 
I ! J* students were reiruited by schiKrf distrk'ts and became the bilingual educa- 
iiiHi practiti<iiiers. 

Tcjday, 17 years after the inception erf the Bllin^l Ediwration Act, very little 
empirical infi>rmatHMi exists that descrit>es the types of special servkres and in- 
strmikmal strategies that best meet the linguistk and academk: needs lor IIP 
students. We stiU do not have an aixeptable theoretkal Iramewwk to guide the 
efleitive inslrucliiMi of I.KP students. Only iKrcasHmally have researchers and 
practitkmers Ix^en aWe to establish concretely what servkes and Instructional 
strategies work Fortunately, ret ent emphasis on the study of instructkm of IJtJP 
students has increased our ability to describe with relative confkfence effective 
bilingual inslru: tkm. 

Hie five signifkant bilingual instructtonal features kfenlified and described in 
the SBIF study are a case in point. ThriHighinit the remaimter of this monograph, 
the key characteristics of these features and the ways in whk^h they were 
employed will be explored. 

To Ih? consldert*d significant, a feature had to meet Ihe following four criteria: 

1 FiHh fealure had lt> \w identified in the research literature as producing 
pfisitive inslructitinal consequences for LKP and other students 

2 It must have occurred frequently and with high quality in each of the study 
classes during observation— in a given classroom, acri^ all classes at a par- 
ticular site, and acrc>ss all sites of the sample 

;} I hiring analysis of their own instructional protix-ols, il must have been kfen- 
tifitfd l>y Ihe SBIF teachers as being significant for purposes of bilingual instruc- 
tion. 

4, Features or clusters of features had to be asMKiated with desirable coiise- 
queiK*es for LtJ' students. 

A broad variety of bilingual educatton approaches was found across Ihe study 
sites. Currk'ulum and program content, related instructional goals and c*jectives, 
and instructional materials varied widely. In additi<Hi, school district ptrfic^, 
educational phil<isq)hies. and teachers theories differed with respect to the in- 
structwnal approaches thiHight to be most appropriate for developing LKP 
Jents English language prolicieiKy while teaching them academk skills. 

in 



li is iiiitnirlanf lu intttr that, tm Ihe average* regardiess uf these variatkms in 
pri^rani focus. s(1hk>I dislrki |K>lkies, |>hilusc4>htes <rf ifislrmiif^i hw \JFJP 
students, differing ethncriinguistk: grmips, and currkniiuni ainl materials, IIh' 5H 
lefHiiers in the study exhilnted ali five significant iMlingual instriH't»<Hial features 
fre<{uenity, ciHisislenlty* and with high quality. 

ilie live in&trucli<>nat features fiKind \o Ik* significant Un Ihe effective instruc- 
tion of t.Kf' studtMils are. 

j Successful teachers nf LKP students, like elftnlive teachers, generally exhibit 
\he '*a«'tive teac hing" tx^havims htund to Ik* related to imreased stufknt per- 
Inrniante on tests ol academic achievement in reading and niathemalics. This 
to say Itiat— 

• Teachers ctwinnunicate clearly wfien givnig directions, accurately descrit^ 
ing tasks and s|>ecifying hi^w stinknts will know when the tasks are cim- 
(rfeted correctly, and presenting new inf(»rmalion l)y using appropriate 
strategies like ex|^aining, iHiftining, and demonstrating; 

• Ttiey frfitain ami maintain students' engagement in instrm tiiHial tasks by 
maintaining task liK US, by pacing instructifin a()propriateiy, by promtithig 
student involvement, and by conmmnkating their expectations for 
sfutients' smress in compMing instriK'ttimal tasks, 

• lliey nMmitor stutlents' progrc^ss and provide immediate feedt)ack 
whenever requiretl with res|MHi to whether stitile«its are achieving success 
in tasks or, if ntM, how they can actiseve succt^ss. 

2 Sw'Cessful teachers of tllP students mediate effeiiive insfructiim for Hi' 
students by using both Lj (native language) and (second fanguage, in this in- 
stance. Knglish) effectively l<ir instruction, alternating t)etween the tv^* 
languages whenever necessary to ensure clarity of instruction ft>r l.EP 
students 

'I Successful leathers of liJ* students meftiate effective instruction for IJ-ll* 
stuiients hy integrating tjigtish language (kvelopntent with academk: skills 
development, thus enabling LEP students to acquire English terms for con- 
cepts ami les'i^m content even when I,, is used for a purtiun irf the instrui lion 

4 StuTesslul teachers ol LKP students mediate active teaching by responding to 
and using inhuntatiiHt from the LEP students home culture<s). 11iey (a) use 
i uitural referents during instruction, (b) organize if istruiiion to tHjiid upon par- 
liiipant structures from the LEP students' home culture^s). and (c) observe the 
values and nmms of the IIP students' home cullur^s) even as the norms of 
the nia|ufity culture are being taught 

5 The instructional intent of successful teachers of IJEP students is ccmgrueni 
with how they organise and deliver instriKrtion. and with the resultant conse- 
quemes for students. In addition, they communicate (a) high expec taliims lor 

KP students in terms uf learning and (b| a sense of efficacy in terms uf their 
»wn ability to teach all students 
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The sigiuficance ol these five bilingual instructicHial features can he 
denicmslraled best by ll^r effect on the performaiKe of target LEP students in 
the SHIP stiKly. Time students were able to decode and uiKlerstand inslructicMial 
task expectations and new informatkMi in terms of the expected fiBtrmrttona! tnit- 
nnnes and knew how to achieve tfwm. As a result, ifwy were aMe to ap- 
profiriately and productively complete ta^s with a high rate erf accuracy. They 
knew how to i»l>tatn fee<lhack with respect to decompiling instructHmai tasks, 
in terms of whelfier they were procee<fing at^upriately and. if not. how to 
tain tlie necessary help, in short, they acquired the new skills and concepts that 
their teachers expected them to learn. 

Hie five signifkant bilnigiial instructional features are (bribed and discussed 
at length in chafiter 4 tk'fi^e turning to this discussion, however, it is important 
to uniierstand how these features fit into the total environment of classroom in- 
slriKtiiHi and what the cofisequemes are lor LEP students. Chapter 2 discusses 
tilts ill terms of the re<{uirements imposed by the structure of schools per se. in 
particular the class task demands that comprise the ewe irf learning activities for 
stuik*nts Mw develf}|)fnent of cnm|>elent student partici|>ation in resptmding tti 
tlww dentaiids is taken up in chapter ;< in terms trf how LKI' students achii'ved 
stiutcnt lunctinnal proficiiMu y in the SBIF study In chapter 4 we then return t«» 
the iivv signittrant bilingual instructiimal features in order to explore how 
tt'atluTs usetl ttieni to mediate ellective bilingual inslriKiton. C hapter 5 con- 
cludrs by |)resentmf{ thme questions practitioners fre(|tirnCly ask almut the .SBIF 
lindifHt^i and ilisc usm*s instructional issik's which the findings tiave triguerc^ 
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Chapter 2 



The Demands of Iiistruction 
for LEP Stadents 



The pifghf of thitdren whu cume to schiml speaking a language 
olher than KiikKsIi has always chaileniM U.S. educators. Because Ejigiish is the 
(irifnary medium of instrui timi in U S, sc*hiH>ls. limited Englisit-profU ienl U-U') 
sltK^nts are denied access to instruction unless they can understand the 
language in which it is delivered. 

Thus, it is commonly assumed that IHP students must learn Elnglish as rapidly 
a% fxissibk*, and typfialty, pfiyfrciem7 is determined by administering some test of 
f^al English proficiency. Researchers, however, have found that. f(»r at least two 
reasons, oral language proficiency measures provide insufficient data for dei tsion 
making abtnjt the schooling needs of LEP students. 

First, oral language proficiency measures do not prediii how well LEP students 
will perform on academic achievement tests {Cummins I9HL I9&3b; Canale 
IHH:i, Oiler 1979). SeciMul, they have no relattunship to how well a IXP student 
can perform classroom instructional tasks (Klee 1984; Cummins 1983a. c; Cer- 
vantes 1979). Praclitiofu^rs, too. have found the results of such tests to t>e insuffi- 
( ient in deterniining the progress of LEP students with relation todevel'>plng the 
skills and knowledge necessary to accomplish instructional tasks (likiiiHiff 
1984b). 

Fur these rea&i>ns, the Stgmfkant Bilingual tnslructiunal Features (SBIF) study 
s^iught to ttetermine the requirements for a LEP student to hinction prolktently 
in accomplishing instructional tasks. A framework was developed which specifies 
the requiremenu of instruction in terms of class task demands to which I JiP and 
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other students mm\ res|MNid appropriately in order to be nnisidered lunctH>naliy 
proficient in sctiool. 

Based cm ttiis framewtMrtc. if a LEP student can accDm{riisii class tasks witti a 
liigli degree of accural y wtien instruction is delivered in tjiglish, then it fdlovi^ 
that the student has also develi^ped sufficient English proficiency to partk^ipate 
successfully in inoni>lingiial Fjigiish classrcNmi instruction. Thus, the concef^ of 
studtnit fum tionai proficiency is presented as a way of sorting cnit the data which 
supfKUt a teacher's cihh iusiun that a l«EF student can handle a nnmolingual 
Kitglish instrtk tionai sttuatiiHi successfully. (Hiservatiotis of IJ^' stu<tents' perfw* 
niam e in coni|>)eting class tasks may serve as a inore ireful language proficiency 
nu'asore than oral language tests when the nbjective is to determine whether or 
not a |)artii'Ular 1.KP sludcnl is ready lo exit froni a liiiinguai lo a inunoiingual 
i-jiglish classroom. 

Thts class lask demand framew(»rk guided data collection interests hw the SHIP 
sliRly and is the sul^ei l of this cltiipler. The discusstcm that folk^ws presents class 
task cleniands in terms of how tliey are typically structured in IJ,S, classrooms. 
Tlieir implications are discussed with regard lo tin? effei live [lerformance of l.FJ* 
students in classffKHii instruction. How LEP stu(k*nts in the SBIK study were al)le 
to negotiate class lask demnnds and lo develop student functional proficiency is 
the subject of the next cliaptvr. 

CimBm Tuk Demamb of In s lr u cUon 

Teachers and students understand well the notitm thai schfKHs are wiffl' |>laces 
Y\ai h day begins axiomatkally with a teacher's prommncemeni, "Okay, let's get 
to work * Students know that if they are not working, teachers will sane' ton them 
to "get back to work " Even when students A> not understand what it is they are 
sup|)osed io \h* doing, they appear to be aware of the teacher's expectati<ms and 
try to liehave as though ihcy arc working in order not to attract sanctions, or 
tliey successfully mimic other students* behavior in order to give the impression 
that they know what they are su|>posed to l)e doing. 

rhronghiHit the Dnited StaU*s. schcxils are structured similarly, organizing ex- 
jKTiences aiuJ creating demands to whk'h stmk'nts nufst res|>ond appro{>riatety if 
they are to l)e perceived by adults as comfx?tenl. One ini(K»rtant feature of ttiis 
slrncture is the tasks which students must carry out in a ciassriNun In the discus- 
sion tfiat follf)Ws. these are referred to as dass tasks. 

When working on assignments, students res{)ond lo the demands inherent in 
class tasks. Wlien they respond ap|)ropriately. tliey appt*ar lo lie highly engagett. 
accomplishing tasks with high accuracy, Such student behavior is perceived by 
tlie teacher to t>e com|)etent partk ipation in task completion. deuHHistrating stu- 
d4*nl fuuctkmal proficiency inapprc^riale rcs(Kmses to task deniancts will result 
in k)w task c<»niplelion accuracy or in tiehavior which draws the teachers 
s«uu'tions. 
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Aithmigh ilass tasks cimtain demands to which ail sliKlents inu^ respond, 
siHite are more complex for stmie students than for others for a variely of 
reasons, aiid therefore are more difficult and require mwe time to acroinpHsh ac- 
curately. OhvifHJsiy, for i J<P students, achieving competent partkripation requires 
iMitli developing English proficiency while ciHicurrently developing fH'irftirency 
in accomplishing class tasks. Hence, LKP students may inadvertently be placed in 
instrmiional situations that are niore Ciunt^x for them than for students who are 
already proficient in English. 

The demands of class tasks are depicted in figure I in terms of four types of 
demands: resp«>nse nuKk\ interactional nuKte, task complexity, and c<mi- 
nuinicative complexity I'hey are treated se|x rately for (nirposes of defining and 
illustrating them During iiistruclion. tiowever. they occur comurrently and iu- 
Icraclively. 



ngare 1 
Class Task Demands 



I 
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I MimIt 

I 

1 

• ( <»U« tivify 



J 

Talk 



» Ht\k 



I ('iminiiinHAliVf* 

I IViimimH 
I 



! 

• (iHtff «( 



Response Mode Demondo 

Response mrde demands are thi«e that require a student to use cognitive (in- 
{(^rmnlion prcH essing) skills, affective skills, and motor ({>hysicai manipulation or 
st*nsory) skills 11]ey are Iradititmally explained in terms of skill development 
m h as fikwinrs (IIHW) taxonomy of ci>gniltve levels; from knowledge, to com- 
prehension, to application, to analysis/synthesis, to evaluatiim. 

As an illustration of the sorts of resp<inse mfxie demands LEV students are re- 
'juired to meet, ciHisider ime of the class tasks i>l>served in an SBIF class and 
reported in one ol the case studies (Villegas & Rimiero 1981). In a combination 
lirst and sec ond grade class, a Spanish reading lesscm was conducted. The 
teacher re|K)rted that the purposes of tfie lessim were (I) to build students' 
^ |)anish vik abulary, (2) to promote full sentent e descriptions of events, and (3) to 
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develt)p students' ex|>ianatory skills. The lesson involved several steps. The 
teacher held up a pk lure of a boy holding & teiephcme receiver to hfe ear and cry- 
ing. She asked students lot Sfianish word, that ctescrsbed the hoy in the picture 
As words were given, she wrote Ihein on a chalkboard beneath ttie label, Adfi^c^ 
/iivs Next, students were asked to describe what the boy was doing. These 
words or pitrases were written on ttie ctialkboard beneatti the labd, Vert^ Fuial- 
ly, students %vere asked to (ell why they believed the boy was doing each ol the 
things listed under Verbs Their responses were written on the chalkboard in a 
parallel list and lal>eled. Rtnisons. 

(hiring this activity, students raised their hands and t(M>k turns responding, 
while ttie teacher asked tjueslions to elkit appn^riale iniormation. When each of 
the lists contained eight to ten re^inses, the teacher wrote acrtsss the 

chalkboard, Un nino „ esta ("Tiie 

boy is , She then asked different students to selecf 

wi»rds or phrases from tlie lists on the chalkt^iard and place them in the blanks in 
the sentence. As each new sentence was formed, she wrote it on the chalkboard 
The reiiponse m«ide (k?mands in this lesson were complex, especially consider- 
ing the yiHilh of the stUiitMits, Cognitively* they were required to interpret the 
meaning of the picture; idi'ntify words in their individual Spanish vocabularies 
that approjiriately dc^crilK'd. expressed, or explained certain parts of this mean- 
ing: and g«i beyoml the obvious information in the picture and construct explana 
tions for the event depk ted Further, since the teacher gave no explanation h)r 
ttie headings of tlie lists, the students were retjuired to figure out for themselves 
the reasons words were placed in one list and not another, and to use this infor- 
mation when they suggested words to |>lace in the trfanks in the senfeiHe. SiMne 
word re€ ()gnitk)n and dec«KJing skills %vere also reijuireif to read the sentefues 
aloud, although memory of what a student previously may have placed on the 
lists might have fessenini this requirement, 

tiecaose the students were retjuired to res|)ond in front of a group of their 
|>eers. affective resp<inse demands included the ways in which each student 
res|>omled to other students* answers (e g., facial expressions, comments made 
t)y others), and each stu(ient's feelings afiout volunteering an answer when 
everytme wouki know whether or not a response w^s accepted by the teacher. 
Motor/sensory demands «>l .his class task required no manipulation of ol)jeiis or 
handwriting. However, what was required was the ability to see details at a 
distance and iu differentiate among them. 

Information from two of the LKP students* perceptk>ns of the lesson provide in- 
sight into tfie degree to which these first and second grade students understiKxl 
thv ik'mands to which they were to respond One sludent, a girl, repiirttni that 
they jthe students) were getting words from their memories and telling them to 
the teacher She described the fM)y in the pkture as crying because his mother 
had gone to the airport and he was calling his grandmother to tell her this. At the 
end of tlie lessiin. she said students could clunrse which words they liked best 
Ifrom the wonts listed on the ctiaIkl>oard| arul put them together. She likt*d best 
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Uie txiy is eight years oUir The boy is sad. Fhe Iniy is hdcling the lelephiMie;' 
aitd *The biiy is crying." 

The other student, a boy. exfilained, AVe were dtwng sentences.** He rep<irted 
a sentence he had annpt^sed. "A small boy is crying." He reported that he chose 
tiie words that he was gf )ing to use from thf^ listed on the chalkboard and then 
wrote sentences He pk ked words that "siHjmh?f! gcxxt" to him. and said that the 
teacher checked to see if the words fit with ttie sentences. 

faiterMtl0B«l Mod« i^Buuids 

Inherent in class tasks are interactional mode demands whkh require that LEP 
students uinlerstand the underlying rule structures <rf three kimis of norms. The 
lirst is interpersofial norms, such as ruk^ for getlifig along with others and know- 
ing how to interact |mxlmiively with peers and adults while completing class 
tasks The stTond is colltTtivity norms, wlikh include skills such as knowing how 
to w<>rk alone (or with fathers), knowing how to obtain feedback or clarification 
voncerning task completion, and knowing the rules of membership in what 
St hln hty {!ll7fi} ralknl a Vollei tivity of individuals ' such as a class in a sch<N>l 

lnter|H'rsonal and i<ille<'tivity m)rms are f)artii'ularly important for 
slwfents to understand in a class with Mi or so students and only 1 or 2 adults 
since many students may need assistaiKe from the aikilfs at the same time, in ad- 
diticin. diilerent class tasks may require a student to interact with otfH?r chiklren 
ill various ways in ortk*r to complete them, Siich requirements are called process 
mirms-the third set ut interactional miKk* demands. 1 hey inclutte such situa- 
mn as knowing when mrt to interact with irthers. i.e., during test taking; taking 
turns during a tearher-hnl questiun-and-answer session; working as a member of 
n small griHip t(i priKluce a single prnduct: am! asstnning the role of dist ussicHi 
leader 

An excerpt from another lesson in an SBIK case study is illustrative of the many 
uiit-rm til mill nuKle demands to which a LKP student must learn to resptnid ap- 
|>r<H>nately (Baker & BiK>throyd l9Hlb). One «)f the interi»stifig features of this 
^'SMm if that evep*s external to the lesson imposed demands on the students 
along with those of the lessiin itself, 

Tfu' k»sw)n was taught to a grciup oi fuurtfi and filth grade students, some of 
wlHim were I.KP while others were English dominant. Mi>s\ of the LEP &»-1ents* 
native language was Spanish, but a lew had t hinese or a Southeast Asian 
language as their L, 

The purpose of the lesson was reading and using abbreviatttMis At the l>egin- 
nmg. the teacher used an overhead pri)jeclf>r to display want ads from a 
nt*ws|«per The first ad was for a rental house. It read as follows: 

livrm. w/lg** stont* fpke, dinrm. brkslrm. kit. bath, H/lge Ixlrnis. expan attic. 

2 car liar, Ige kit. imyf. io tran^. imined poss 
The teacher then pr«>}ected headings for two lists: abhreiuation and whole u>ord 
He called upon students to find abbreviations in the want ad and tell him what 
words they represented When all the abbreviations were identified, he projected 
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the want ad in its compiele fwm wHh all abt^evtated words ^iled luit, and 
students identified atibrev^tions they tiad ifccoded incorrectly. Next, they 
discussed the reasims atibreviatlof^ were used in the want ad. 

The lesson folkiwed a recitation formal with the teaciier calling upwi varkms 
students for infwit. Following the work with tl^ want ad. the leacfK^ moved on to 
writing whole words im the Iran^rency such as posf n^ridkin ami 
misceltaneaus, calling upon students to give abbrevktions for each. Students who 
were called upon were required to go to the overhead prcH^tor and write their 
answers on the transpareniy. 

Because the lesson incurred during the first hall-hour of the school <tay. the 
teacher indicated to the observers that students might be coming in after ttw 
lesson began if some of the school buses were late. In fact, this what ha|q>ened. 
Awmiximately 10 minules into the lesstm, 16 students entered the classroom. 
Fjght minutes later, two more students arrived These external interruf^ions in- . 
creased Ihe complexity of the interacltonai mode demands. 

First, students had to determine whether it was all right to carry on conversa- 
ticMis with others during Ihe lesson, and if so, how to do this in a way that was ac- 
ceptable to the teacher. Second, students needed to know how to get the 
teacher's attention so they could be called up*>n to provide an answer. Or, if they 
did not want lu be called upon, they r^ected to kmm how to avoid the teacher's 
attenticm. in f«irl, the teacher called upcm stucfents who did not actively seek his 
attention, but he allowed them to decline writing the wt>rd on the transparency. 
Students used several meltuMls for obtaining the teacher's attention, such as 
handraising and calling out, "Wease, me " 'l^t me/' and so forth. 

In terms of prcH-ess requirements, going to the overhead proctor to write a 
word on Ihe transparency demancted performance in front of the griHip. When 
students made errors, the teacher helped them understand tfiat this was all right. 
On one occasion, he said, "One thing I like about this class is that we are not 
afraid to make mistakes.'* 

Siudents who arrived after the lesson had started needed to know appropriale 
behavior for entering Ihe classrcKW late and how to join the group involved in 
the |pss*m without drawing the leacher's sanctions for interrupting it. In addition, 
they had to figure out for themselves the response mode norms of the lesson as it 
progressed. 

(liven these circumstances, the participation and percefMions of one of the 
students who entered tale was interesting. This girl enlered the classrcKiin ap- 
proximately 15 minutes after the lessim began. She walked directly to her chair 
and turned it to lace the screen on which the transpareiuy was being pri^ected. 
She leaned across the table and talked quietly to a girl sitting across from her 
The leacher called on her to provide an abbreviation soon after she entered the 
classriKMH. She walked to the projector and. as she b^an wriling. the lead in the 
pencil broke. The other siudents laughed. The teacher told them to settle Aiwn, 
and directed the girl to continue. 
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Before she ciniM di^ so. she had to remove paper from around the tip of the 
pencil. She wrcMe the word, docior, m the trangiareficy and the alMireviation, 
l)(Nr. When the iHher studetits faughed, the leaclier said that I><k: was stmietiines 
usetl as an abbreviation for doctor, but did sl^ kiww a better one. She ruYibed out 
/Am' ami wrote /^., to whiih ttte teactier replied, "Fine." 

(fevioiisiy, several a^>ects her participation com{^krated the interactiiM^I 
demands of the lesson for her: late entry, not knowing the rules for participating 
in the lesson, a broken pencil lead, and an incorrect response. Further, when the 
teacher calhd ou her again later in the lesson, some of the students complained 
atfNid that she had been given two turns while they had been given mine 
(although only three students were given no turns at all). 

When asked what the iess<in was alxnjf . the girl said, "Abbreviations.** She tokl 
the oliserver s)ie liked having a turn. She also indicated that stie had been given 
iH) help by other students and had to figure out what to do by herself. 

Complexity DemaBdo 



In addition to conveying response miKie and interactional mo<k demands, 
class tasks also amlain complexiry demands. There are two types of complexity 
demands: task compk'xity demands and cfrnimynlcative c<miplexily deniaitds. 
Hiith are critical to understanding how IJEP students successfully cfevek>p English 
language prolkierK-y while also devek^HOg bask: skills profkriency. 

roaAr eamp9eMiiy demandm^ Task complexity demands are made on 
all students. As with all other class task demancfe. students must aj^ropriately 
fesfxmd if they are to achieve accuracy in task completion and. in the process. 
iJfDgress toward mastery trf basic skills. Task complexity can be determined in 
If rms of at least lour dimensions. These are the demands of risk, ambiguity, 
knowledge, and prcx-edure. 

Risk involves the extent to which a student is familiar with the class task and 
(iifi complete it accurately (Dtiyle 1979). A student may ask. "Is it a task I have 
jxrlormed before?" Familiar tasks tend to be kjw-risk tasks. Or is this the first 
lime a student is trying such a task? New tasks tend to l)e high-risk tasks because 
sttidents not know whether they can compkte them accurately. Another 
dimensk)n of risk involves the publkrness or privateness of task performance. If 
tasks are performed publicly, such as during recitalkm. there is greater likelihtiud 
lltd! not knowing the answer will result in public exposure of this fact. The stu- 
tk»nt in the lesson on abbreviations provides an example of this risk-taking. 
I'fivale tasks, like some seatwork. provide a lower degree of risk. 

Ambiguity increases as students are confronted with not knowing what is ex- 
fXYled (Doyte 1979) The more information withheld or not understoixl, the 
higher the ambiguity of a task. Tasks demanding mere memorizatlim convey low 
ambfguily in terms of task completion requirements. More complex tasks nwivey 
«Mcrea$ing ambiguity directly in relation to how unfamiliar a student is with that 
task. For example, the first and second grade lesson in which students gave 
^ feas^ms lor what was happening in the pk'ture of the boy crying on the telephone 
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Included both low and high anibiguily for some studenis: words to describe the 
boy (low ambtguityl or compltting a sentence by {tiling in the two sk>ts (hisher 
ambiguity). ' ** 

Another dimension of ambiguity is famUiarity with task completion procedures 
(Mergendoller et al 1982). A student may ask. "Does the task require doing 
things I have done previously (low ambiguity), or do I have to learn to master 
new procedures in wder to complete the task accurately (high ambigully)r* For 
example, the lesson on abbreviations appeared to be one that involved pro- 
cedures as well as cimtent with which the students had worked previously 
However, the sentence completion portion of the leswm involving the picture of 
the crying boy <mi the tele|*one appeared to be new to the students 

Knowledge demands increase as students are pushed from tower <:ognitive 
levels to higher cognitive levels (Tikunofl et al. Study B. 1980). A student may 
.isk. "How hard do I have to work to complete the task accurately? Is memory li>- 
volved (relatively low<c)gnitive level), or am I required to solve unfamUiar prob- 
ems (relatively mid<ogiiitive level) or to Innovate and Invent (high-cognitive 
level)? Interestingly, in terms of knowledge demands of the two lessons de- 
scribed above, knowledge demands in the first and second grade lesson ("crying 
b«)y ) were more complex than those in the fourth ami fifth grade lesson f ab- 
breviations"). 

I' riK-edural demands concern how many operations are involved in completing 
a task, and how many must be accommodated concurrently in order to achieve 
high task accuracy fFikunoff & Ward 1978). Students may ask. "Am I required to 
complete operations concurrently (high-procedural level), or can I complete one 
oiH-ration at a time in sequence (low-procedural level)? ' Both lessons describ- 
ed earher ultimately required studenU to carry out two or more operations to 
complete tasks. The first and second grade students first gave words to describe 
.miy oiit as|,ect of the picture, the boy. The fourth and fifth grade students iden- 
ti bed abbreviated wc^ds in a want ad. Multiple operations were required to com- 
plete |>oth tasks, however. The first and second grade sludente had to recognize 
characteristics or features of the boy and recall words to describe them The 
fourth and fifth grade students had to recognize that a set of letters was not a 
complete word and rw all the word that the letters might represent. Contextual 
cluw in both the picture and the want ad also might have been recognized and 
applied during this ofwration. 

{)hvi<»usly. based m all these demands, class task complexity may vary 
markedly from one task to another, and this, in turn, may impact the ability of an 
individual student to complete a particular task with high accuracy. Yet teachers 
may overl<K»k Sf,nie factors thai contribute to the complexity of a task For In- 
stance, prior to the lesson about the crying boy on the telephone, the teacher of 
the first and second grade slwlents stated in an interview that these students prob- 
ably would have dilliculty putting approj)riale words in the slots in the senteme 
iK-cause they had not done this previously in a Spanish lesstm. However, since 
CD?/- ' " ''^^^^^ thought some students would see 
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the similarity in tiperatioHs and illustrate to others what to do. The plan was to 
move one step at a time through the lesswi so it would not betome overly mm- 
pNtaled. After the lessiHi was completed, the teacher was surprised that students 
wwe able to give multiple word answers when they were handling one part of 
jhf lesson at a lime, sut h as describing the boy. telling what he was doing, or pro- 
viding reasons for the way he looked. The teacher felt that putting the parts 
t»>Uelher into a ctMnplex sentence had txm difficult Icm' them; however, they had 
written coniplete senteiu es. and many students had used several senteiKes. The 
leather staled that b<ilh tliese outcomes defnonstrated the students' underslan- 
tjjng of the lesMHi. 

As suggested by this teacher, students with relatively gtxxi skills generally will 
jMrtitipate competently in most class tasks regardless of the demaiMfc that are in- 
vftlvcd. Conversely, stuilenfs with poorer skills will sometimes have difficulty 
wtien tasks include new demands and more complexity. Sometimes, they will re- 
quire more lime to ctimpiete tasks; at other tim**s. even increased time will not 
guarantee accuracy iif task ccmipletion. To aid aii students, teachers need to take 
care that tasks that are ptitenlially highly complex be made manageable for «ll 
slwfents through the use of devices such as introducing only one piete at a time. 

If a student is learning a second language while class task deman(h are being 
k'arned. and this is the language ol class iiisiructliMi. amifher dimensiiMi of com- 
Irfexity enters the picture: the linguistic dimension. 

Cotnmanieative c«mtplm*ity tUmandm. In discussing the com- 
municative proficiency necessary for LEF stintents' school learning. Cummins 
(I9H2) specified two areas of concern: cmitext and cognition. He described both 
in terms of c<jr«tinuums. from least to most complex. 

With regard to the contexts for second language learning, Cummins mrted that 
students are placed in both familiar and unfamiliar situations. He presented 
second language learning situations along a continuum from context-embedded 
locontext reduced. At the least complex end of the context continuum (context- 
enibedded). a I.EP student is working with km)wledge of the situation and of the 
contextual clues it ctmtains and uses these to negotiate meaning of the context. 
The other end of the continuum (context-reduced) represents those situations in 
which the clues are unrelated to anything the IXP student has previously ex- 
perienced or are so subtle that a LEF student must "suspend knowledge of the 
real" world in order to interpret (or manipulate) the logic of communication ap- 
pr<»pf lately (context-reduced)" (Cummins I9«2). 

In the "crying boy" less<jn presented earlier, the ways in which two of the LEp 
students participated in the lesson provide insights into their familiarity with the 
instructional context. During the lesson, the girl sat and kwked at the teacher 
nwwf of the time. She raised her hand to provide a descriptive word only once, 
and this was after quietly checking her response with the teacher aide to be cer- 
fain it was appropriate. Since she spoke SjMnish as it is sptiken in Mexico, while 
Jihers in the class were from Puerto Rico, the word provided was unfamiliar to 
.^K)thers. Hence, even though the instructional situation seemed to be familiar 




to this student ami thereff>re iit ttie lower end of tlie ifintinuum of cnmtext am- 
plexity, differem t*s in her 5^)anish votabulary iniTeased the complexity <il the* 
situalitMi. Even IhouKh her responses were appreciate in terms ol Iter Spanish 
comprehension, they induted reaitiofis in the other students that suggested to 
her that she was in error. To avoid such reactiims. therefore, she learned to 
check with the teacher aide tiefore volunteering tiefore the class. 

Anivther student, a boy, ap|>eared to lie familiar with the instructitmal cmitext 
and therefore seemed to be at ease during the iesstHi. He raised his hand each 
tinie the tea* her asked ft^r a new word or phrase, in achlition, he quietly made a 
side comment to llie teacher while she was standing near him, and she asked him 
to rejHfat it for the entire class. When he did, she tokl the others that he had said, 
•* I'he tniy is sad/' and wrote the senteiH e on the chalkboard. He also called out 
answers to help students who were having difficulty providing their re^mses in 
complete sentences When he had completed writing his sentemes m his work 
IwjHT, he called mil. Finished" in order to draw the teacher s attention. She 
came to him. l(N)ked ovt»r his {>a{>er, and nodded her ai^roval. For this student, 
the instrui'tional context was familiar and, therefore, at the lower end of the con* 
text continuum 

As LHP students interact with ccmlexts. they also engage in communicative 
tasks or activities. In addition to being more or less demanding depending on the 
students familiarity with the Ciintext, the amount and complexity of new infor- 
mation that nuist Ik* prfK i^sseii simultanefHJsly in order to understand the context 
and respond appropriately add to the coinniunkative complexity ol class tasks* 
As iHie might exiMt t, the lower end of i'umnitns' conlintHjm of mgnitive ccmv 
piexity represents contexts that rei|uire relatively little cognitive prix essing. Few 
cues and little new information nnist l)e noted and respijnded to. As LEI' students 
move toward morv cognitiveiy demanding contexts, however, they must sort out 
new f)itH es of information, lest theories afxiul how to communicate best in such a 
situation, construct hyfxitheses about what might happen if a particular strategy 
is tried, and sii forth. 

Cummins points out thai a LKP student who tiuly understands no English and is 
not familiar with the rules of stxial or classrcMim discourse must consistenlly 
ojH-rate in situations that are both cognitiveiy demanding and contexiually com- 
plex. To illustrate the communicative com|>lexity confronting a LEP student in 
accomplishing class tasks, ccHisider the example iif a reading lesson in a fifth 
grade class from an SBIF case study {(iuthrie 1981). indents included LEP 
students whrne Lj was a Chinese language. During the lesscm, students were to 
work at four learning stations. The first involved completion of exercises in a 
reading w«)rktMK>k, llie second involved a w{>rksheet illustrating various signs 
such as stop signs, students were to write in English what each sign meant. The 
third involved using a telephone directory to locale numbers for various in- 
dividuals wh«>se names were listed on a worksheet, and lo locate and write the 
names and nuinl)ers of two to three firms that sold various prodticts. Thus, 
?pients were required to use both the white- and yellow-paged sections of the 
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telei^e directory. The liR"*.h station was a reading group session with the 
teacher. 

Of» of the LKP students, a girl, af^ared not to respond a|^q)riately to the 
aaumunicalive dt inamfa ol the lesson. Fw instance, although she watched atten- 
tively as the teacher explained the work in each center, she respomled lo no 
qoestitMW until the teacher asked her a question in Cantonese. Even thcMigh the 
^ was named the leader hrr the group in which she was placed, which meant 
she was to help other students who needed it, she did not interact with other 
students. Rather, she sal quietly at each station and her wwk. in the reatHng 
session with the teacher, the girl did respond to several questkms addressed lo 
her in English. When she was asked to read she did so, but in a voice that was 
alimjsl inaudible, which caused other students to comment that they could 
hear her. 

Whether m not this student understood all the communicative c^mands to- 
which she was expected to respond was not clear. It she understood them, she 
apparently opted not to remind. When asked abtHil the lesson, she only spoke 
ah»HJt the reading sessitin with the teacher. 

In contrast, a bay who was more skilled in English participated actively in this 
lesstm He vohinteered answers belore being called upon, completed 
assignntents at the work stations quickly, then got a Iwjok and sat down to read. 
He conversed with other students who had completed their assignments and 
were als> reading books. He was sanctioned by the teacher only once for respon- 
(*ng before being called uptm, alth<High he tfid this innumerable times, He received 
awrther teacher sancliiHi when she asked if students who were reading btxiks were 
twHwig each other oi just talking. 

When asked about the lesson afterward, this student appeared to be familiar 
with the procedures and processes and appeared to understand the subtleties ol 
the communicative demands present in each of the situations in which he was 
(^served This included insights into ways to circumvent regular classroom rules 
regarding partkipation in group discussions and interactions with other students. 
Kt»r this boy. the context and cognitive cues seemed to be less comptex than for 
the girl described earlier. His knowledge of the language of Instruction may have 
fontnbuted to his capability to respond appropriately. He also may have been 
more familiar with the rules of clasfroom discourse in general. 

The preceding discussion illustrates the complexity of the demands of 
classroom learning. To participate competently, students arc required lo respond 
10 avariety of demands inherent In the class tasks they are assigned-response 
mode deman*. interactional mode demands, task complexity deman<te-all ol 
are at work concurrently and interactively during instruction. In addition, 
"lusl respond appropriately to communicative complexity demands 
muedded m inslrui lion in order to be perceived by their teachers to be hjnctional- 
•y Js'olHTient. 
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Developing Student 
Functional Proflidency 

The real test ot whether students require speeial servkes tii any 
«>rt with regard to ^hiKHing is to know if. given aii the instructkmal demands 
described in the previcHJS chapter, they can smcessfuJfy complete class tasks. In 
the case i»f students of limited English proficiency, stwtent functmnal pn^idency 
IS ck rnonslrated when they parlicijwte competently in a dassriKm) when instruc- 
tHHi is primarily in Knglish. Such competent |>artict|iation requires accomplishing 
I lass tasks with reasonable accuracy while concurrently observing and resp<m- 
(ling appr<^irialely to the four kinds of defnands inherent in them; response 
mode, interactional m<Kje. task complexity, and nimmunicative complexity. 

The purpose ol this chapter is to specify a ctmieptual framework f<ir student 
fiimiional proficiency (SFP) as it was developed in the SBIF study. Various facets 
*H the SFP framework are explained and illustrated. l>uilding upon information 
Inim the study. Also ccmsiriered are the ways in wfiich LEP students participate in 
*Kiss idi^ks and whether the various forms of ,)articipation aid or at>et a student's 
HHUlH)nal proficient y. 

1« prai Ik e. teachers rely upon scmie measure of functional proficiency as they 
Hi^ke daily det isions about student i>erformance. This principle was illustrated by 
«^afhers in the SBIF study When asked how they knew students were ready to 
^J^it (roni their bilingual instructional programs, they provided (fescriptive ex- 
^n|l>Ws ol couifRMent student |)erlormance on class tasks when instruction was 
A-hvered primarily in English. 

'^^^'^^^^'Pi^. the teacher ol a first grade SBIF class with a large nuinl>er of LEI* 
students explained. '1 don't have a special instrument to tell me they jihe 
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students) have succeeded. Mostly it is through their mbal responses and (my} 
tibservations while they are working. . . .Each iniUviduai has a folder. After 
SI hf Kit {each day), I go through all the foMers and make ^re who did and didn't 
do what (work]*' (Goodman et al. 1981). A teacher in a class with a large mimter 
of Li-lP Chinese students stated, "It is from working with the students that I kmiw 
jlhey are making pri>gress). . When I really know is judging frcrni the look on a 
{student's) fare, (and) an attitude toward school. . . When the finished |>roduct 
demonstrates that they understixid |the inhirmation required) and how to wfKk** 
(Ckithrie HMtl). 

Further, practitioners who participated in the Utility Meetings conducted in 
i'art 11 of the study stated that they seldom trusted test r^lts as the sole 
evideme that students were ready to exit from bilingual instructional programs. 
Instead, they relied on their own conservation and evaluation of the competetKe 
uf students* classriHrni performance (Tikunoff IiM3b), Thus, it is not surprising 
that, while many districts use some formal assessment instrument to determine 
laV students' oral tjigiish language proficiency (in iH) percent ^ those districts 
siirveyed in a reieni study), reliance upcm teacher ^idgment is still the overwhelm- 
ing criterion Un deciding when a student is ready to exit to a monolingual English 
ciassrcK>m (85 percent used teacher opinion m reiuminendattmi) (Cardoza 1984). 
Mace-Matimrk (1982) ccmiurred, stating, 'Teacher evaluation of the student's 
'readiness* to perform in an all-Engl sh curriculum is gaining ground as a pritne 
consideration in terniinatitHi of special language services.'* 

This principle— student funclionot proficiency— is at woik whenever teachers 
recommend that a LHP student is (N-epared to receive instructi(Hi primarily in 
Fjigiish. However, like many practitioner-based procedures, it exists without 
lienefit of a ciinceplual framework to inform conslruciion of measurement 
strategies that alles! to its presence or absence in the classrtKMn performance of a 
studi*nt. Clearly, it is Imte to turn to this task. 

A Framework for Stniieiit Fimetloiial Proficiency 

The goals of bilingual c*<liication have been described as a *'dual'edged sword.'* 
On lite uiie tiatul, LEV sfudenls are expected to develop English language profi- 
ciency. On the other, they are ext)ected to df) so while continuing their progress 
in basic skills development. 

(liven the descriptimi presented in the previous chafHer of the demands which 
itnderiie class tasks arid the dimensions uf instructional activity, it is apparent that 
measuring only oral Knglish language proficiency is insufficient either for assess- 
ing placement of LEV students in special language services programs or for deter- 
mining when they are ready to exit from such programs. Far more is al work as 
students respond to the multiplicity of demands that comprise successful class 
task completion. 

A LEF student who is functionally proficient in class tasks demonstrates more 
than oral language pn^ficiency. A full range of strategies is utilized to respond ap- 
O rialely lo the demands ot instruction. Tfiese strategies are inherent in three 
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competencies deiimnslrated by a functionaliy prolkient IJEP student: par- 
tH*^tive competence, interactionai competence, and academic cimiiietence. 
They are depkled as the interactive Competencies of student functional profl- 
cieiKy in figure 2. 

ParfMpathm eompeftmee requires that a I.tCP student respf>nd ap- 
propriately to clds$ task demands and to the prcKedural rules for accomplishing 
theni 

Int^mcHonai camgPmUmcm requires that a LEP stu<tent respond ap- 
propriately txith to classroom rules of discourse and social rules of discourse, in- 
teraclinii appropriately with peers and adults while accomplishing class tasks. 

Competencies of Student Functionml Proficiency 




Acadewntc campmimnem requires that a IXf^ student be al>le to acquire 
new skills, assimilate new information, and construct new concepts. In doing so, 
the student must acquire academic language from each of the content areas and 
worli at increasingly more complex cognitive levels. 

These three competencies comprise student functional proficiency. The ifv 
l^rsni of all three SFP competencies at the center of figure 2 is intended to 
tonvey a LEV student's ability to successfully apply all three concurrently and in- 
teractively in a classroom setting, thereby (1) acquiring English language skills 
and (2) accomplishing class t&iks accurately in order to further devek^ academic 
skills. Lark of com|M*tencies in any one of these, no matter how skilled a student 
might be in the other two, will limit the ability to successfully complete class 
tasks. 
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To understand how SFP is devetoped. it is important to know how competent 
LKI* students respimd to the demands ol class tasks. We turn next lo a dest ription 
of this re^Hise. 

A Fnnctioiially Profldeiit Student 

To be perceived as functitwally prdicient, a student must be abte lo utilize par- 
tk ipative. interactional, and academic competence to per fwm th-ee major hinc- 
ticms: (1) to decode and understand both task expectations and new information; 
(2) to engage appropriately in completing tasks, completing them with high ac- 
curacy; and (3) to obtain accurate feedback with relation to completing tasks suc- 
ces-slully (Tikunofl 19«4a, I983c; Tikumiff & Vazquer-Faria 1982a). These 
characteristics of a functiiMially proficient student are shown in figure 3. 

Uaderataaadlnf Taak ExpectatioBB 

The first cha.acteristic of functionally proficient students is that they under- 
stand the task expectations and the new information necessary to complete in- 
structional asslKoments. These build from the class task demands discussed in 
chapter 2. I hey include concepts and skills that are lo be learned, knowledge of 
what the inleinled product t»r outcome ol class tasks should be when completed, 
and information alnnjl how to accomplish them. 

Figures 

Characteristics of a Functionally 
Proficient Student 

Fiifu mmatly f»n)fn wnl Slutffiils 

1 f UniKif. ufid*»rsfaiid 

• ]n%k exp«tialH«» Iwhal prfnliKi shimkl hmk like, how to amplrW aauralcly) 

• New infiwrnalnm " 

2 f'arlKipale prcKhuliv^ty 

• Maiiilain prodiirtive engagement oft Aiugited us^ks and conipiele ifiein 

• i impkie tasks wiib high accuracy 

• Ktnm wh^n sucresshjl in laski ^ 

• (>t;seivi! imm {nreti teacher's expei1at}f>n») 

^ Uhiain fmlhdrk 

• Know h<iw lo f)b!ain accur&ie ImfiwK k re (ask coiiipJHion. i v . 
a whether arhi^viMg accuracy 

Of if nol. 
b hi>w !o achrrve accuracy 

This SFP characteristic was illustrated in a lesstm otiserved in a second and 
r^jA^y ^^^^^ ^^^^ classrom which included LEP Cuban students (Rojas et al 
cKJC") The lesson was in social studies and focused on what to do if one were to 
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get lost. During the first part of th« tesson. the students read akmd a story written 
in English, "I^t in the Woods." The teacher translated each sentence into 
Sfwnish after it had been read akmd in English. Next, the teacher asked two 
students to dramatize a situation in which they were Ic^ in English. Hie final seg- 
ment ol the lesstMi required the students to draw a map diagranuning the path 
they took to K<*t home from school. 

When asked what the students were sui^x^ed to do during the lesson, one girl 
who was aWe to carry on a conversation in English replied that it was importanJ 
Ui know their addresses and that she made a map to show where her home was. 

Another girl who had difficulty with English said the lesson was about "getting 
kst." and that she had drawn a map to show "getting hx»m my htMise to school." 

A third student, a boy wth limited English, said, "We were studying a map." 
that he "drew how lo go to school ami home," and that he had learned about 
"how to go htime ahme." 

Another boy who had arrived in the United States only at the beginning of that 
sihool year and had very limited English proficiency was less precise in his 
description of the lesson. When asked what he had done, he sfiowed the inter- 
viewer a beautiful map but could not explain either in English or in Spanish what 
i! demonstrated. However, he did say he could find his way home from school by 
using the streets in the city and by kjoking at the sun {a clue that was in the story). 
This indwaled he had stmie mrfion of the lesson content as well as the product he 
was supposed to produce. 

The teacher c<mtributed significantly to lurlhering students' understanding of 
ihe lesson Reading the story in English, folbwed by a translation into Spanish, 
no doubt ensured that students with very limited English skills underslojxl the 
nmlent of the sf<»ry. The student dramatization of being lost and the group 
disriission which followed illustrated key points of Ihe lesson. The teacher also 
drew a model map on the chalkboard whkh provided an illustration of what Ihe 
u»mpleied product was to look like. Students were allf)wed to talk quietly and to 
help one another draw their maps. As one boy put it. "l helped another boy 
Ixtause he is still in Spanish language and doesn't know (what to dt>)." 

Particlpafissf Prodnctlvely 

Communkation makes possible understanding a teacher's expectations with 
regard to tasks and normative behavior, and makes available the new infurma- 
tiiuj necessary lo complete tasks, but it is up to the students to put all this informa- 
iKii into operation When they do so correctly, then students can maintain pro- 
dmlive engagemeni on tasks, completing them with a high degree of accuracy, 
ihis is the second cliaracteristic of a functionally proficieht student. 
Much has been written about the importance of student engagement in com- 
PWmg tasks: the more time spent on a task, the more chance that learning will 
'wult. The research on fime-on-task. however, has tended to focus only on 
wgagemenl. An equally important facet of task completion is the accuracy with 
^ich a student compU?les tasks. Fisher el al. (1978) showed that high engage- 
ErJc^ ^'8h accuracy In completing classroom instruclitmal tasks. 
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correlated pwitively wHh student perfwrnance wi actiievement tests In reading 
and mathematics, at least at the etemenlary schocrf level. Thus, it appears that It 
IS essential lor students to work toward high accuracy as well as high engage* 
nienl when completing class tasks. In turn, it is important that teachers at^usl 
class tasks for individual students so that task <temands are at IxHh tto ap- 
propriate ability level and ccmceptual level in order to maintain high accuracy. 

Kngagement and accuracy in completing class tasks were drained f<ir the stu- 
dent sample in the SBIF study. Two types ol prtxredures were used. First, pro- 
tcK i>ls of students behavkir as they partkipated in completing class tasks were 
developed as narrative descripti<Kis. Second, the amcnint o{ time teachers 
allocated to basic skills instructk)n (e.g.. reading, crther language arts, and 
mathematics) was measured, ak)ng with what percental erf this time target LEP 
students were engaged with high accuracy in completing tasks. A measure called 
Acadeink: learning Time (ALT) was used fw this latter purpose. 

itemeriptionm af mtadmwtim^ pmrMpaHmu DescrifHions of lessons 
in the SBIF study illustrates how productively students partkipated in completing 
class tasks In a fifth grade class with many LEP Chinese students (Lum 1981). a 
language arts lesson required students to work in pairs to deveh^ creative 
sentences. The teacher's g«>als were to develop writing skills and to develop the 
skills of sharing and coc^ratlng. The latter was a relatively new interactional cte- 
niand for students since this was the first time the teacher had demanded that 
students work in pairs to write sentences. 

One boy. whom the teacher described as not knowing English well, par- 
licipated as follows in the writing lesson: 

When the teacher reviewed how the expanded sentence was supposed to be 
done, the student seemed attentive. He did not volunteer when the teacher asked 
the class for suggestions. He just sat and observed, although he did glance around 
the rcK)m once in a while. 

During the actual activity, he was supposed to be giving ideas for his partner to 
write down, but he was generally quiet since his partner did not only the writing 
but the creating. Uny. He often displayed a puzzled frown. When his partner 
p<iinted to something on the paper, he responded in a voice inaudible to others 
around him. When his partner walked away, he wrote on the paper. When his 
partner returned, they talked over what he had written. Having apparently 
finished, the boy sat quietly, not doing anything else, waiting lor the teacher s 
next directiom. 

When the time came for the teams to read their results, the boy hesitantly 
raised his hand, but pulkfd it down quickly and looked (town at his paper. When he 
was called ufnm to read his team s results, he managed a shy grin and then pushed 
the paper to his partner, motkMiing for him to do the reading aknid. His [^rtner 
pushed the paper back. Forced to &> tte rea<Ung akiwl, he read so softly that the 
leather had to shush the class. He reread the sentences. 

Based on this description, the target student appeared to maintain his engage- 
Q It in the assigned task, to complete the task with high accuracy, and to know 
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when he had ccmipleted the task successfully. Although his contribution to the 
learn effort may mA have equated that of his partner, he did afH^ear to add to the 
writing. Further, he knew what had been written well enough to read the 
sentences when called upon by the iemrher. 

When asked by the interviewer if he and his partner had written good 
sentences, the boy replied that he did not know but that his partner did better 
work than he did. Inasmuch as the teacher had purp(»ely paired him with a part- 
ner who had considerably better English skilte, this probaldy was an accurate 
observation. Afterward, the teacher indicated her pleasure in his lieing able to 
read the sentences aloud in English. 

Because this student was mH sanctioned by the teacher for misbehavk>r and 
responded appropriately when called ufmn by the teacher, he appeared to meet 
llie teacher's expectations with relation to all the demantb of the cte6 task. 

Student pmrHeipaMian im tmrmmafALT* Student participation was 
also measured using Academic Learning Time (ALT). A stu(tent*s AIT score is a 
fuiKlitm of the amount of time allocated by the teacher to a subject area, the 
aimnint of time a student is engaged in ccmipieting tasks in this subject area, and 
the proportion of this time a student achieves high accuracy in task completion. 
Fisher et al, (1978) established that ALT can be curved during instruction, can 
t)e measured repeatedly, and can be correlated positively with student achieve- 
Rient. Using an ALT scoring form and a stopwatch, data were (Stained for four 
target LKP students during each classrmMn <rt»ervati<m in all 58 classes in the 
study. These observations took place in each class during basic skills instruction 
(reading, language arts, and mathematics} acniss three full school days. By com- 
bining the seines lor all target LEP students, average amounts of ALT for the 232 
sliidenis in the sample can be considered (see figure 4). 

The first l>ar in figure 4 indicates that acrcKss ail 58 SBIF classes, teachers 
alhH'afed an average of 128 minutes per day to basic skills instructicm. If this total 
^mmnl J time seems low, it is important to remember that classes in the study 
were predominantly from kindergarten through sixth grade, with an oversamp- 
ling in the early grades. The school day for younger children tends to be sh<»^ter 
than others, thus limiting the time available for instruction of any sort. Further, 
««^ly actual time spent on instruction was recorded as allocated time. Time spent 
Retting ready for lessons, making transitions between lessons, or handling 
discipline problems was not counted. Hence, an average time of 128 minutes per 
day lor ba.sic skills instruction seems reasonable. 

The mWdle bar in figure 4 represents the average amount of time the target 
I.FJ' students actually were engaged In completing assigned class tasks during 
fwsic skills instruction. This does not include lime when sluitents were doing 
something other than what they were as'Jgned, or when their attention was 
drawn away from the task at hanl. All 23? target LEP students on the average 
were engaged 82 percent of the time. Tiius, of the 128 minutes alkxrated to bask 
skills instruction, target students spent an average of 105 minutes participating 
i^ri9^^*^"^**^^'y completing assigned class tasks. 

ERIC 3^, 
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ALT In ReaidIng/l4Higniige Arts and Mathcnuitica 
for Target LEP Students, Part I of SIUF Study 



For aii target students, observers first recorded the amount of time a student 
was engaged in compJeting the assigned class tasks, and then recorded the por- 
tion of the time that student was accurate. As indicated by the third bar in figure 
4, of the 105 minutes target LEP students were engaged in task completion, they 
were compleling assigned class tasks accurately «) percent of this time, or 84 
minutes on the average. This amount of time is referred to r Academic Learning 
Time since it represents the portion of allocated insfructicnal time during which 
students were productively engaged in completing class tasks in basic skills In- 
struction with high accuracy. 

Ihis am(junt of ALT is relatively high compared to ALT achievement of 
elementary st hool students in prior studies (Fisher et ai 1978; Fisher 1976; Stall- 
ings & Kaskowilz 1974) In the Beginning Teacher Eoalmlion Study, for example, 
students in second and fifth grade monolingual-English clas^ achieved ALT for 
less than half the lime alltKated to instruction in reading and mathematics (Fisher 
et al. 1978). 

B«)tli the descriptive data and the ALT data t)btained for target LEP students In 
the SBIF study indicate that they partkipated productively and accurately in 
completing assigned class tasks during basic skills instruction. At least part of the 
reason was their ability to obt<»«n feedback about task completion. How tfiey ac- 
complished this is discussed next. 

Obtaialnx Fcedbach 

The third characteristic of a functionally proficient student is the ability to ob- 
tain accurate feedtiack relative to whether accuracy is being achieved in class 
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task compleliun. or if imt. how to achieve ^curacy. This requires that students 
know how to obtain feef&ack« either from the teacher or from someime else in 
the classroom who pc^sesses the apprc^Hlate informaficMi. In addition, of cmirse. 
students must accomplish this within the estabiisl^ rules ot classroom interac- 
ii<Hi. 

This characteristic of a functmnaliy profkient student was explwed in a series 
of case studies tif lessons. Following each curved lesson, target LEP students 
were interviewed by observers and asked a series of qu^tions to determine their 
understanding of the class task r^uirements. Two of these qu^tkms focused on 
him students knew if they were doing well, and where they went for help tn 
completing class tasks. 

Examples of target I.EP students' responses to these questions are taken from a 
variety of classes al varying grade levels serving IXP stwtents of different ethno- 
linguistic backgrounds (see case studies by Lum 1981; fluerta-Macias 1981; Baker 
& Bodthroyd 1 98 1 a; and (;<K)dman et al. 1981). 

In terms of how they knew how well they were d<Hng. students made com- 
ments such as. 



Stad«n€ 



j^atk* I. N«*iva^> girl 
grade 1. Navajo buy 

grade 2, Mexican Ainei lean boy 
grach* 2, Mexican Amerii an girl 

grade 5. Mrxitan Anterican girl 
gfAde 5, Mexican American boy 



nt 

I finished my work and did real gwid. 
When I gave it to the teacher. I gol a 
hai^y lace, 

The teacher checks the work, if you do 
il right, she will give you a happy face. 
If you do it wrong, she will ask yw to 
do it lover] again 

I did t>kay. but I got a // {unsatisfactory j 
on my paper, 

I did good because nobcwly helped nu?. 
I know the teacher will give me a hap- 
py lace fHi it. 

The leactier checks it (student work), 
the amwers. and marks it. 

i paid attention. The teactier will check 
my wf^kbfxA and mark it. 



It is interesting to note that most of the comments fcKUsed on what the teacher 
**fiU do once the work is completed. Little attention, if any, was given to ways in 
which students might check their own performance while engaged in task com- 
Ptetbn. 

Nonetheless, students seemed to be aware of times when they needed help, 
afid they appeared to know how to get it. The grade I Navajo girl stated that. 
^ wh^n she didnH know how to do her work, the teacher helped her. but that it's 
ERXC^*^ lo the teacher if you don't need help." The grade 2 Mexican 

HMifflSBfflaamerkran boy believetJ that the teacher wouW JJejj him if he needed It. The 
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grade 2 Mexican Americaii girl saki that she hardly ever asked the teacher tor 
help. The grade 5 Mexican American girl said that the teafher wciuM help her, 
and that "it s cAay for friends to help, too." in another grade 5 class, a Chinese 
girl was observed going to the teacher aide lor asiMstance. and a Chinese boy was 
oiiserved going !« the teacher for help. When asked about this, he toW the 
i^jserver that the teacher also wouW lielp him at recess and after school if he 
needed it. 

The students in these case study classes appeared to know how accurately 
they were cmnpleling class tasks, and how to obtain feedback and assistance 
whenever necessary so that their work could be accurate. 

Student PartlcipatloB Patterns 

The preceding discussion of the characteristkrs of a functionally proficient stu- 
dent |>rovides behvivioral indicators that a student knows the requirements of the 
demands inherent in class tasks, and is working toward accuracy in class task 
completion However, it is important for teachers to understand that different 
students may exhibit these characteristics in different ways. That is. they may 
have very different patterns of participation in class task cwnpletion. 

Ward (1982). for example, identified six different patterns of student participa- 
tion, apparently based on personal interactiimal styles. These six pat- 
terns—multitask, social, dependent, phantom. isiJate. and alienate— were used in 
tlie SBIF study to distinguish participation characteristics across various ethno- 
linguislic groups of students. 

Mntiitamk students generally are highly competent. They alm(»st always 
are involved in c<mipleting class tasks, frequently carrying out several tasks con- 
currently. Although they sekiom volunteer, they give correct resptinses to a 
leaclier s questions when called up<m. Multitask students seldom need a teacher's 
help, but they actively seek it whenever nciessary. 

Soctoi students also hmction proficiently during class task completion, but 
they mix brief periods of concentratitm on completing class tasks with conversa- 
tion They like to work with others, and enjoy acting as peer tutors. Social 
students volunteer answers during recitation, and sometimes appear to be more 
interested in answering than in giving correct answers. Although they frequently 
draw sanctions for talking outHjf-turn. they accomplish class tasks with relatively 
high accuracy Whenever they need help <ir clarification, they also actively seek 
assistance from the teacher. 

Omgpmndent students require immediate and frequent monitoring and leed- 
fwck. They ex|>erience difficulty in remembering directions, and need to have se- 
quential steps fur acccMoplishing tasks repeated. Dependent students tend to be 
inattentive in large groups, and slay on task more frequently when working in 
small groups under adult su|«rvision. Some dependent students will not stay 
engaged in task completion unless given frequent reinforcement and approval. 

These students function proficiently only when the teacher or another adult (or 
^ometimes a peer tutor) is readily available to tell them whether they are achlev- 
ERXC completion and. if not. how to modify what they are do- 
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mg to achfeve it. For lb«se sliKienls to exhHMl the ctiaraclerotics of a hiRCtkmaliy 
prtrftarfent student requires clear iratructions and constant monitoring of their 
work. Limited proficiency in the language ol instruction increase the 
(tependence of these students. 

Pfcoitfem students prefer to work akwie. and almost never Initiate ccHiversa- 
tton or ask for assistance. Tl^y prefer ncrt to volunteer, but will re^KHid when 
called upon to do so. Because they wwk quietly and create no pn^ms f«r 
others, teachers seklom initiate interactions with them. However, they tend to 
fumiion proficiently, completing class tasks accurately. They are particularly suc- 
refisful on indepemient tasks. «!ch as completing worksheets and other in- 
dividualized tasks, 

iMlatr students, iike phantoms, seldom interact with others. However, their 
withdrawal from classrcMjm interactloite (instructional and otherwise) temte to 
make them less proficient in ctmipleting class tasks. They intersperse spwacfic 
engagement In assigned class tasks with quiet play or gazing about the 
classroom. They isolate themselves from others, often turning their bodies or 
chairs away from, rather than toward, the instrtKtional situation. Other students 
and adults tend to isi>la!e them as well, refusing to associate with them. Isolate 
stuctents are reluctant to show their work lo others or to allow others to react to 
it. 

AUmnaim students are antisiKial, and verbally or physically act out their 
anger against school, adult authority, and their peers. Teachers identify them as 
discipline problems because they tend to keep others around them from working 
productively on class tasks. They <to not remain engaged on tasks unless they are 
ckisely supervised. Their behaviw often stems from problems outside the 
classroom over which the schocrf has little control. 

These six student participation patterns were used in the SBIF descriptive study 
!o distinguish participation characteristics acro^ variiHJS ethnolinguistic groups 
of students. Tikunoff and Vazquez-Faria (1982a) revealed how they varied across 
the SBIF study student sample. Three participation patterns were cthno- 
tingu'isticaliy relevant. 

Hispanic students tended to work more productively when they were allowed 
lo work together^ either in pairs or in small groups. They a^^ared to be soctal in 
their participation, talking among themselv^ as they worked at task completion. 
On the other hand. Navajo chikiren more frequently worked quietly, ac- 
complishing class tasks alone, sekkmi initialing interaction with the teacher or 
with one another. Chin^-speaking LHP students had high engagement on cla^ 
tasks, and when tasks were completed, they waited quietly and patiently until the 
teacher told them what to do next. 

Teachers apparently understood these cultural variations and made use ol 
them in structuring class tasks. This was one of the ways they mediated instruc- 
tton. As a result, students became more functionally proficient in accurately com- 
pleting assigned class tasks. 
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Figure 5 

Target LEP Student ParticiiMitioB Patterns 
Across Time, Part I of SBIF Study 
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H«,w student part kipalicm changed over time in the SBIF classes h illustrated in 
S.?.'^! ^^f {•) teacher ratings ul students' participation patterns 

T ^ ^ ! K . ^ " concluded; and (2) narratiVe descriptions 

of student behavior (protocols) developed by trained crt^servers. The dotted line 
represents the percentage of students for the entire sample assigned to each of 
the s,x partH ipahon patterns at Time A (January-April. 1985). aifd the solfd li."e 
represents the same data for Time B (May-June 1981). As can be seen the 
number o multitask, social, and phantom patterns increased, and the number of 
dependent. »o^te. and alienate patterns decreased. As is apparent in figure 5 
changes in student participation patterns were of a pc«itive nature ' 

The largest proportion of students initially identified as possessing less compe- 

cdV^" P^"''"^"*'" P^"^'"* ^^''^ students who had recently arrived from coim^ 
£KJV> Q f. 
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tries iHilskie the United Slates or from Puerto Rico. At first, m-ently arrived 
sliKtents frequently partkripated in nonproductive ways, possibly out of slieer 
frustration from tiaving to handle so much new information. However, teachers 
were alile to help them cope with instructiimal demands whii h might differ from 
Ihose they had previously experienced. Perha|» as a result of their teachers' ef- 
lorls. within a few months many of these students moved from highly dependent 
parlk ipati<m patterns to more siKial and multitask patterns, and from isolate or 
alienate patterns to dependent or social f^tterns. 

Several other general observati<ms about the six participation patterns are rele- 
vant First, of the six patterns, three are important in terms of student functional 
proficieiKy in completing class tasks accurately, and whether or mn students 
learn new skills. 

Both isolate ami alienate students, obviously, do not learn, or at best, learn only 
sporadkally. In addition, alienate students frequently are the scHirce of disruptiim 
in the classrcxnn Sufficient numbers irf either kind <if student in a class will cause 
the iwce <if inslructUHi to sk>w down because teachers have to handle their 
disruptive l>ehavH>r When there are large numbers of th^ students in a class, 
the engagement and accuracy rates of other students may suffer because the 
liMi her s efforts are directed away from instruction. 

I>epeiident students present the teacher with another sort of probk?ni I>epen' 
dent stwtents will learn if they are provkled frequent clarifk ation. monitoring, 
and feedback concerning task completion. (Hherwise, their lack of ability to se^ 
queme information at a complex level causes them to gel off task easily. In fact. 
Ihey frequently st«>p working and wait for someone to help them. If this hapfiens. 
Ilieir accuracy rate diminishes as well. Effective teachers qukkly identify these 
students, and create "check-in" systems with them as inslructkHi proceeds. 

Bet ause of the frequent atlentkm they may require, large numbers of deptni- 
dent students in a single class may skiw the pace of inslriK tion for the remainder 
«rf the class Some elfwtive teachers learn to deal with this by assigning 
iHjddies;* or peer tutors, to dependent participants. 1 hey usually select a student 
who ran provide accurate fet^dback and informatiofi with respect to ctass task 
aHupletion and accuracy. Frecjuently, st)cial students make gcK)d peer tutors. 

Thus, it is apparent that students who exhibit multitask, uKial and phantom 
iwrticipation patterns typically function profkiently in classriKuns. However, too 
iiiany students who exhibit dependent, alienate, or isolate participation patterns 
HI a singk? class can fxise tremendous challenges for a teacher. At the secondary 
s<h(Hij level, this is exacerbated primarily because of the tracking thai twgins to 
take place. Students who take subjects such as algebra, fcireign languages, and 
advanct*d sciences are likely to be fumikmally proficient students. Impendent. 
is<^ate, and alienate participants are unlikely to take these classes. Thus, two con- 
ditkwis tend to prevail. Multitask, social, and more proficient phantom students 
end up logellier in classes throughout the school day; and conversely, depen- 
Jfcnt, isolate, alienate, and less proficient phantom students tend to spend the day 
rrnr^^^ tn their classes. O 



! 



A student who dennimtrates competent participatkui in iMuni^etinK ctass tasks 
with high ai curacy is said to be functi<maily pnificient. Three c(>inpt>tencies com- 
prise sttttk'nt funcli<inal proficiency (SFP) as c^ussed here: partk'i|idttve am- 
petence, iiiteracltonal cimipeteme, and acactemkr competence, SFP is particu^- 
ly im|)ortnnt with relation to LEI* students because it provides an (d>servabte 
means for determining students' success in accurate class task completion. When 
students are lunclionally prtificienl, they exhibit priKtmtive partrcipalton 
characteristics. They understand class task {k*n:ands and respond df^t^ately 
tu then] and know how lo get appropriate information in order to complete class 
tasks Thus, they are achieving both goals of bilingual education: devekiping 
Knglish language proficiency while |>rogressing in academic skills development. 
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Chapter 4 



Mediatioii of Effective 
Bilingual Instructioii 

riie S8 leat luTS who provided the sampU* f(ir Part I ai the SBIF 
study were nointnaled as anionif the riM^re suiressfui instrurfors a! their respec - 
tive siti*s. Before the study cunimeiued, iiistrinlifm in their classes was (ittserved 
to ensure that some of the time they were instructing in tH>th l-Jiglish and the LKP 
students native iatigua({e (Lj). That they acfiieved ttie results re|>orted here at- 
tests to their skitt and enei tiveness. 

As we have seen, the demands of Si hinilinji reqnire that a l.KI* student Im» al)le 
to respond apprf ipriately to the class task demands when instruction is primarily 
III Knglish. Teachers in ttie SBIF study contritiuted t*) developing student hinc- 
ItiMial proficiency (SFP) in their LHP students in three major ways: {!) hy pro- 
vKling effective instruction in the use of active teaching tiehaviors, (2) l)y 
niHtiating effective instruction to acconmiiKiate the learning, participation^ and 
rthfiolinguislic characteristics of their students; and by designing and deliver- 
ing instruction that was ccmsonant with their intent in order to priiduce desired 
s!udi»nt conseijueiu es Fhest* three major teacher acts delineate the hve signiff- 
iant bilingual instructional features identified in tfie study, I'hey also serve to 
iDiitrast effective bilingual instrmlion with effective instruction in general 

Active Teaching Behaviors 

(H)viously. a student who exhitiils the characteristics of a functicmally profi- 
neiif student will <h> well (kH>d and tJrouws {I97H) have shown that what they 
FRIC^ "«"bve leadiing befiaviors" facilitate development of student functional 

ammmml^ fCieUCy ^ 



Figure 6 

ReUtioiislilps of Clharacterlstics of a 
FunctfoiiaUy Prondent Student 
with Active Teacfalng 
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Figure G illuslrales Uie relationship of the characteristics of a luncttonally profh 
cienl student with what an e((ective teacher does to foster this behavior. For ex- 
ampfe, if students are expected to decode and understand what is going on, then 
teachers must communicate clearly. This means the teacher must give accurate 
Q directions, specify class tasks clearly, and pre^nt new information in a clear, 
jQirderly manner. In addition, effective teachers actively work at engaging 
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stiKlents in dass task compHion, communicate their expectatiiHis that students 
can i<mipJete them successlutiy, and inform students how to know when they 
have completed class tasks successhilly. During instruction, they monitor 
students wt>rk and jKovkte immediate fe^tback with relation to task completion. 
Feedback houses iMi letting students know if they are achieving accuracy in task 
ciHtipIetifMi. or if ml, h<iw to achieve accuracy in completing tasks. 

Tho immediacy of providing feedback alxiut iask completion during instruction 
cannot be loo strongly emphasized. FJfeiiive teachers intuil whkrh students need 
active monitoring ami which require immediate feedback, and they make certain 
that these students are constant recipients erf their attention. As : Med in chapter 

some students need this feedback more than others. With effective feedback. 
Ihese students have a letter chance of mastering the lesson content. WithcHit it 
tttey are often fkK)med to failure in academic tasks. 

Medlatioii of Effective Bllingiml Instrnctioii 

Mediation of instruction is particularly important to obtaining student func- 
iknial proficiency (SFf^). Kffective teachers accomplish this by differentiating in- 
struction to accomnvKlate the varying needs and learning characteristics of their 
students Both their own instructional l>ehaviur and the structure ol class tasks 
are altered in order to accfimmodate students' particular learning characteristics 
aiul needs, i>ersonal or cultural characteristics, and linguistic characteristics. 

The SBIP study showetl how this is accomplishtHl in effective bilingual instruct 
itooal settings (see figure 7). Because their students had as their native language 
iLjI. a language other than tUiglish U-^). 5H teachers in the SBIF sample effec- 
tively mediated instrmiion. by using two languages, by integrating l-jiglish 
language development with basic skills instruction, and by using information 
friHii the students' home cultures 

Ufliif Two hmM^gum^mm 

The language of classrcKmi instruction is a special language As was noted in 
iliaplers 2 and 3. for students this requires understanding not only new concepts 
and new information, but knowing the rituals of classroom life and how to par- 
tiii|>a!e appropriately in completing class tasks. As we have seen, student lunc- 
tnHial proficiency requires decoding and understanding task demands and ex|)ec- 
lations and obtaining feedt>ack regarding accuracy in task completiim and how 
U) achieve it. When the primary mixie for instruction is English, LKP studenls are 
at a decided disadvantage. In a sense, they are denied acct^ to instrui lion unless 
soine provision is made to ensure that they understand what is required hn suc- 
cessful class task completion. 

C)ne way that teachers in the SBIP study mediated elfet live inslrmiion in order 
I" tonsure that I.EI' students had access to instructitm was by osmg same tffthe 
^iine for some of ihe content fw some o/ the students Although it varied across 
sites, across grade levels, and with relation to the lesson fiK us, English was used 
h>r instruclion approximately 60 percent of the lime, and Lj (o; a combination of 
j^ind I.^) approximately 35 percent. In addition, teachers alternated languages 
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Mediation of Effective I mU ' ucU on to Produce 
Competent LEP Student Participation 
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rekittvety fr€K|uently when the ^tuationai context required it in order for LEP 
students to achieve umterstanding, usually for instructkmal development {fH) per* 
cent of the time) and {Kocedures/directions (about 33 percent of the time). Thus, 
when it was af^rent that a lEP ^udent {in a gnxq) of them) was not understand- 
ing instruction in Engibh, teachers changed to L| to achieve clarity. 

Two examples tnm the ^IF case studies illustrate tfie use of L| to mediate ef- 
fective insiruclHm. In a first- and second>gra€!e class with large numbers erf Puerto 
Ric an students, the teacher was introducing the concept of long divtskm (VUtegas 
& Romero 1981). She gave each student a pile of plastic chips. Then she in- 
structed them to take 18 chips and Imm three sets of chips. They were asked to 
place these into sections of an egg carton. Hie teacher asked, *'How many chips 
do you have in each set?'* The iesscNi was onducted pre(tominateiy in English. 
When a LEI^ student, a girl, appeared to oe having difficuhy with the task, the 
teacher hrsi used English to prompt her. When she still was not respomfing ap- 
prc^riately, the teacher wrote the numbers 21 and 7 on the chalktxiard. In 
S{)anish she asked, "tfow many would you place info each set if you had ttiese 
numl)er$ to work with?" The girl responded in Spanish. "Seven." and immediate- 
ly began sorting the 18 chips into three i^les 

In a third, fourth, and fifth grade class, the teacher was teaching a social studies 
lesson to the third grade students (Baker & Bix>lhroyd 1981b). They were work- 
ing with a large ntap of Ihe United Slates placed on the wall. As tf^ teacher hanc^ 
a cutout of a slate to a student, the student was to name the state and place it 
in the appropriate place on the map. The other students were directed to write 
the name of the state in the appropriate place on duplicated maps (worksheets) at 
their desks. Hie lesson moved qukkly, with much participation by the students. 
Most questions and respcmses were in English. When one LEP student, a boy of 
very limited English proficiency, was called upon, the teacher gave directions 
iirs! in English and then repeated them in Spanish. The student carried out the 
t<isk successhtlly. pronouncing "Delaware" and placing it cm the targe map. 

Infegratliig Eiiyltgh Lanf^age Development with 
BmIc Skills instnictloB 

instructional language is used to specify, descrit^e, and communicate class tasks 
\u be accomplished, what the product is to look like, how to achieve the |noduct, 
and so forth. Students learn the language of instruction while engaged in com* 
pleting class tasks while using that language. Thus, if one intend^ ;d outcome of 
bilingual instrtiLticm is to develc^ LEP students* English language proficiency so 
that they ultimately can function competently in monolingual-English instruc- 
tinnal settings, then proficiemy is hesf det^ehped with relation learning the 
language of instruction while learning to participate competently in completing 
class tasks. 

Such an approach to devek)ping English language acquisition was utilized by 
the teachers in the SBIF study. Regardless of formal instruction in pjiglish 
language skill development, like English as a second language (ESL) instruction 



(either in the regular class or m a piill-out basis), these teachers ateo integrated 
Kfigltsh langua({e deveh^fnen! with regular basic skills instructHHi. F«r exaitipie, 
Itrfhjwing instruiiNHiai events in which teachers were <rfM5*»rved tu riileriiiile be- 
tween English and Lj to achieve understanding o( a concept, they often inter- 
rupted instructum In order to drill briefly on use irf the new Knfjish lerminotogy 
ftir new information related to the content they were covering and new concepts 
that were being taught. Uter, lliey practiced this English terminology again, ap- 
l>arently to reinforce FUiglish language development. 

For example, in a prelesson teacher interview, a teacher of LEP Navajo 
students talked alxnit the attention she planned to give to language development 
((HMKlman et al. 1981). 

ril ck> it |viK aUilary wr art- going ii» use) HI tell them in English, well name ft feach 
wmd of HMicef)!] two tn three times ami we II go iwer the meaning. ril tell Ihem 
in Navah. "This is what it means.'* Ilial s the iHily way wt* can iUt it It's hard jfo 
iMtticlj new votalrtikiry. We rq^eat wmds over anti owt af^ain, 

Using L| Cultural Information 

Teachers also made use of their understanding of t.KI* students home cultures 
to promote engagement in instructional activily. This was the third important 
way in which effective instruction was mt^'* ed. Teachers' use of cultural infor- 
maticm tcM)k linguistic as well as nonverl>ai fmms. Fhey (I) respcmded to or used 
L| cultural referents to enhance instrm tion, (2) organized instructional activities 
to huikt up<in ways in which I,KP students naturally participate in discourse in 
their own home cultures, and (3) recognized and tionored the values and norms 
of LKI* students home cultures while teaching those of the majority culture. 

£| Tttltnrof rmfermniMm Frequently during instructicm, the SHIF teachers 
used information from the l.EP students' home cultures to mediate effective in- 
slructitm. I'liese cultural referenis took t^oth verl^al and nonverlwl forms to com- 
municate task and institutional demands. Teachers both initiated such behavior 
and responded to it when it was initiated by a student. For example: 

Following a severe reprimand during whiih a teacher described her Ijehavior as 
"gra^ng the bi)y s arm," the teaih^'r said, gently. "Now, mijitu, you know better 
than that.'* When askint tu explain the pc^bte meaning <»t this action on her part, 
the teacher stated that this term of endearment ten* the sling out of the sancticwi. 
thereby saving fate fur the boy in front of his peers. 

This example was in a class in which the LEP students' native language was 
SjMoish. The term, mtjito, is ctorived fnim fiijt^ (son) with the diminutive. Hf/o, added. 
The result, mtjiio, roughly translates into hitle son. Am- ng His|)anics, the 
term conveys fondness and t>etongingnes5. and teachers at the Hispanic sites fre* 
quently were observed to assume a maternal aulliority role in their classes, 
speaking to their students as they would to their own children. This was par- 
ticularly true in the classrooms of younger students, who responded positively, 
^rtmilar examples of the use of Lj cultural referents were observed in the study 
gor other ethnolinguistic groups. 
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INMoarM rmimm from thmtg eultmrm. In their h(»fnes. chlWren feam 
Ihe rules of disccnjrse naturally. This allows them fo participate smially with 
oilier members of the family. It is by virtue of this constant interactitMi with 
others in their environment, of course, that children learn. The rules of discourse 
in minority culture families may not be similar to the rules of discourse in school 
When this is the case, researchers have found that If the school environment ac- 
commodates the rules of discourse from the L, culture, learning is more likely lo 
«>ccur naturally (Philips 1972: Mehan 1979). 

(liven that instruction in U.S. schools is in English, it naturally follows that the 
rules of classroom discourse rellect those of the majority culture, communicated 
111 the instructional task demamte which underlie class tasks Because they fre- 
(piently differ from LF.P students' cultural rules ot discourse, this factor coupled 
with insufficient skills in using English, can defer LEP students from participating 
competently m instrucficm until they understand and master the class rules of 
discourse. 

Teachers in the SBIF study mediated class rules of discourse for LEP students 
by observing and integrating Ihe rules of discmirse from the L, culture into the 
way m which instructi<.n was organized and how I,EP students were encouraged 
10 participate in class tasks For example, in Hispanic cultures older children are 
assigned the responsibility of caring for their ytMinger siblings Tliis fosters 
ccM^eralion as a m«Jde for accomplishing home tasks. In classes where Spanish 
was L,. teachers utilized this Information by frequently structuring demands into 
their instruction to whit h appropriate responses requireil working ccxiperatively 
with iither students. Stwkmts were allowed to talk with each other as they worked 
aiid to help each other with task completion 

Another example ai this mediationa! strategy is drawn from the Navajo classes 
Navajo teachers were careful when assigning students to reading groups Follow- 
1118 Navajo cultural nc.rms. boys and girls from the same tribal clan were not 
assignetl t<» Ihe same reading groups. 

In Chinese-language bilingual classes, teachers knew that students would com 
pitte iflsks and await further instruclitMis from them, rather than proccH 
; aulomalically to other seat work. Thus, they built into their instruction ways t*"") 
^foniniodale this culturally specific student participation characteristic while en- 
•'Hiraging students to proceed on their own. 

Teachers also planned cla.%s tasks that helped students acquire the rules of 
ONjnirse that prevail in the majority culture. For instance, a fifth grade teacher 
1 T """^ """prised oi IJ^J' Chinese-speaking students indicated that 
J usea plays and role-playing situations that requiretf students to act on their 
rather than wait to be told what to do by an adult. In this way. she believed 
'f^Sly t*ilure"'"'"^ "'^ ^^^^ demands Inherent in the discourse rules of 

«o«n# or thm I J cmttmre. Teachers in the SBIF study 
^ concerned that students understand and learn to observe the values 
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and norms required to partkipate comj^tently in momilingual English inslruo 
\\una\ settings. At the same time, however, they also were concerned that LEP 
students did not perceive that, when the values and norms of the maji>rity culture 
were in conflict with those of their own culture, a priority of "rightness" might 
result by inference. 

This concern is depicted in the following event from a class in which Lj was 
Cantonese. The teacher used a value from the Lj culture, emliarrassment from 
losing face, as a cultural referent to shape students t)ehavior as they prepare fcnr 
a public performance. 

In preparing her class for a public performance tefore their parents, a teacher 
told her class that they must make a po^tive pr^ntation i>f their behavior. "II 
parents see you laugh on stage, you will lose face." she admonished. "That's 
disastrous!" Wlien students continued to act up, she added, "If you're laughed at, 
jihenj ril lose face!" 

In these three ways, teachers in the SBIF study mediated effective instruction 
by utilizing information from the L| culture. Teachers frequently refer to media- 
tion as differenUatmg instrmtion for various students, suggesting that Sinne 
students require varying instructional strategies if they are to learn. When effec- 
tive teachers have entire classes of students with varying learning characteristics 
or large portions of them as was the case in the SBIF study, they utilize a variety 
of strategies and personal resources in order to mediate instruction. In this case, 
t)ecause teachers possessed a second language as well as some knowledge of LEP 
students native cultures, they were able to utilize this resiiurce bhse in order to 
mediate instruction, and this furthered their students ability to respond suc- 
cessfully to class task demands. 

Instrnctioiial Congraence 

Prior research on instruction has fcKrused (1) on the identification of teaching 
and learning behaviors which ikcut during instruction and (2) on attempts to link 
these to instructional outcomes for students. This research informed the crf>serva- 
tional strategies used for data collection in the SBIF study, in addition to «>bserva- 
lions. however, considerable data were collected in which teachers were inter- 
viewed to determine their underlying philosophies and theories atKHit instruction 
for LHP students, the gc^ls of the lessons to t^ taught, and the demands they 
woukl structure into class tasks. 

In these interviews, teachers in the study clearly siK?cified class task demands 
and intended outcomes. They specified what students had to do to accomplish 
these accurately, and how they had to participate in order to be perceived as be- 
ing functionally proficient. In addition, they exhibited a sense of teacher efficacy, 
frequently stating a belief in the ability of LEP students to learn and in their own 
ability to teach them. 

Intent of instruction and a high degree of teacher efficacy became important 
^hen these were put to the ultimate lest in the nine case studies of basic skills in- 
^ itruction from which lessons have been described in previous cliapters. For each, 
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eaclH^rs were .nterv^wed first to establish clarity of intent of Instruction Then 

tech^data for the teacher and two for the four target LEP stXnbl^l^ 
me lesson^eachers were interviewed to .earn if iXthMLlC^^^^^^S 
Unfulfilled or ,f any event caused instruction to be a^JZ^fTi^J 
St^^ts were interviewed to determine if they umlerstoS^wt'tC w^et^ 

An analysis of data across the case studies revealed a clear linkage between f 1) 

f J.T iH "'L'' "^'^^ ''"^"^y '"^^ '"-'ruction. Zat^l^U^t 

nis could achieve accuracy in class tasks; (2) the organizatranTdri ve^v 
<rf HislruclHMi such thai instructional demands refl^i^ fhil i . . delivery 

oulcumesjn c^l^c-r words, teachers were aWe to desSbe cleaHy w2 iSt^ 
.«« wouW entail, to operationalize these specifications, and o ^ucTle 
omed resul s ,n f.rms of student performance. This « dij^ted in'^^e « 
The importaiK-e of the consonance among .he intent of^s^iclil Low in 
« "rga„«ed and delivered, and the student «X^„m w'^" 
A^onslrated in many of the examples provicted in earlier chaZ^ Thl iHl 

sr; ^^^^ 
SB'"^— ^^^^ 

Figure 8 
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Org«|«tte„ mud DeUvery of Instruction^ mud 
Student Outcomes in Effective 
Bilingual Instruction 
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The leachf r pniceedtKl as pJaimed. She guided students thriMigh a review of ad- 
dition and subtracti«>n as inverse oj^rations, reviewed sets ctmtaining different 
quantities, made larger sets based on multiplication, and then introduced division 
of the brge sets. Stuttents then |woceeded to carry wit tl^ assigned class task. 

Alter the lesson, she stated in her interview that she thought she had achieved 
the desired results She pointed out that students had remembered the multiplica- 
tion concepts lietter that she had expected, and that she Introduced the division 
of miwe sets than she had originally intended because the students were doing so 
well with the coin ept. ^e noted In addition that none of the students had said, "I 
(!«in't understand," wh . h she indicated students would do in her class whenever 
I hey were confused. 

(H^ervations of the students' participation in tfie lesson conhrmed-that they 
were accomplishing class tasks with high accuracy. In this case, they were re- 
quired to divide a larger numter of plastic chips into sets containing smallef 
numbers of .hem. When the teacher moved to writing numerals on the 
chalkboard, rather than buiWing sets with chips, the students reunited ac- 
curately, calling out numbers. 

In postle?-«>n interviews, students' responses further demonstrated the con- 
sonance an«Mig instructional intent, organization and delivery of instruction, and 
student consequences. One girl said. We started with a review i>f times tables, 
and then made small sets from big ones " Sk\e checked what she did by counting 
"to be sure the small ones |sets| had the right number of chips in them and thai 
they were all the same jchips were evenly distributed across sets] " 

Another student, a boy, said be "ccmiW iki it with bigger numbers than the 
teacher used, like 198 made into 6 smaller sets." He explained, "It's easy 
{because] if 4 times 4 equals 16," then whenever the teacher asked him to make 
16 into smaller sets, " I hen each one will have 4 in it " He reported that the 
teacher had g'ven him a "harder paper " to work t)n after the lessoii "because I 
know how to do it." 

Bilingual teachers <rf)served in the SBIF study were mjminaied as being among 
the nuKi successful at their respective sites. By watching them teach, we were 
able to identify how they compared with what is generally known about effective 
instruction, and what it was they dH tfiat was specific to good bilingual instruc- 
tion. Hie significant bilingual in$truclk>nal features Wentified provide insights in- 
to how effective bilingual teachers help their lEP students accomjHish the two 
gtjals of bilingual instruction— acquisiti»>n of English language pri»ficiency and ac- 
quisition of academic skills proficiency. 

Two of these features are found in classrooms of all effective teachers; active 
teaching behaviors and the consonance of instructional intent with the organiza- 
tkm/delivery of Ijwlruclion and with student outcomes. Btjth are as necessary In 
bilingual instructional settings as in monolingual English instructional settings 
O since they are tk^d to productive performance of students on bask skills tasks. 
ERJC And in ad<iitioii, the three mediati<«i of bilingual instruclkjnal slralegk«s described 
l"7*"in Ibis cliafrfer provkted the SBIF teachers with ways to effectively differen- 
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Eltelive teachers understand well the principles of differentiated instriKtion 
Effective bilingual teachers in the SBIF study-regardless at the bilingual educa- 
\nm iwogram type and ethmilinguislic characteristics of their students-used the 
three differentiated instructl<inal strategies described above to mediate effective 
instruclion in ways that build student functional proficiency in LEP and irther 
students. 
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Chapter 5 

The SBIF Study in 
Perspectives Implicatioiis 
and Issues for Bilingual 
Instruction 



7he ultimate lest ol utility for any jnece of research is to determine 
il ils findings are useful lor the intended research consumer. In the case of the 
SBIF descriptive study, the primary research consumer was the classroom 
ledikr, but other intended consumers ol the findings included out-of-ciassroom 
schooling perstmnel. teacher educators, researchers, and policymakers. 

When the bilingual teacher is the intended consumer of research findings, two 
»sucs are at stake. First, if they are to be promoted as being significant fw in- 
slritf iton, the findings must be valid. That is, they must be verified as operating in 
ihe "real worid" of bilingual instruction, and not merely be characteristic of a par- 
tJiiibr classroom under study. Second, findings must be perceived by bilingual 
teachers as being useful for instructional practice, or they will never be placed in- 
^ operation, 

TT^ previous chapters have provided information and examples from the 
study to ctemonslrate the valWity of the findings and to illustrate the application 
^ the signifkant bilingual instructional features and related findings to effective 
s»lnictk)n for LEP students. Building from th^ knowledge, the purpose of this 
^^fto b to focus m the implkations <rf the SBIF features aiKJ crther study finding, 
"^^^^g questions practilbners have asked about af^ropriate instruction of LEP 
*WenU and sonw enduring issues in bilingual instruction are presented, 
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Tiie basis ior the infurntatHHi presented tniilds upon one of the verification ac- 
tiviiies in Part 11 of the study, the Utility Meetings. Additi<>ndi informatiiHi is i^u- 
vided from meetings and conferences that have been contkicted over the past 
two years in which practitioners had o}^XHlunittes to react to and discuss the 
study findings. 

HiHif IS the SHIF snniy different frtmi oitier Mingual educaikm research? 

Another way of asking this question is. *'Why should I irust these finding over 
tliose from other studif>s?'* fhe answer lies in whether one is interested in putting 
into practii:e strategies which have t)een shown to be effective in terms of 
|x>sitive ciinsequeiices for LKP students, as is the case with the SBIF findings. 

(hie major way in whiih tl>e SBIF study differed from iHher studies is the 
nature ol ti>e teacher sample. At each of the six naliwal sites for Part f of the 
study, teachers were niMninated who were considered to t^ among the most suc- 
cessful biliniiuai instrui tors in their sch<Kii distrrts. Part I data analj^is sufiported 
this as^in(^i<»n, As a grcMip. the teachers were hnind to tx* very effective compar- 
ifig favoraUy with what is generally kiKiwn alxnil effective tiasic skills instructicHi. 

For examj^c. one stutieni iHJicome measure which contributed to establishing 
teachers* effectiveness was Academic Learning Time {ALT). To reiterate from the 
chapter 3 disi ussimi. an ALT si*ore takes intt) cimsiileratfton the amount of time 
allmated by a teacher for a subjei t area, the amount of lime a student is engaged 
in completing tasks in this subject area, and the proportion of this time a student 
achieves a high measure of accuracy in class task compleltim. Fisher et aM1978^ 
eslabiished that AL1' can be i^)served during instruction, can l>e measured 
repeatedly, and ciwrt*lales j>ositively with student achievement on academii* tests 
of basic skills (e g, reading and mathematics). 

In the SBIF study, on the average, teachers assigfied 128 minutes per day to 
basic skills instrncltiMi Of this, students averaged 108 minutes in class task com- 
pleticm. 84 minutes ol whiih they were completing with high accuracy. Thus, 
tfiey achieved on the average 84 minutes of acadt^nic learning time. 

This amount ol ALF was relatively high compared with tlie AIT achieved by 
elementary schiKM students in prior studies (Fisher et al. 1978; Fisher 1976; Slal- 
lings & Kaskowit2 1974) in the Beginning Teacher (^valuation Study (BTES), for 
example, studtMits achieved an average ALT score of only 52 percent (Fisher et 
al. 1978). In other wwds, these students were engaged in completing class tasks 
with high an uracy for only 52 percent of the time their teachers actually spent 
on iniitruction 

A second way in which SBIF teachers established their effectiveness is in use of 
iHiii^ ieaihinff behaviors (kiod & (srcHiws (1979) established that elementary 
teachers of mathematics whose students achieved high performance used what 
they termed active teaching. In comparison, teachers whose stu<^nts achieved 
less satisfactory performance were not observt*d to use these beliaviors. As 
discussed in rhapter 4. active teaching t)ehavi€)rs are similar to those identified 
^ - effective teachers ii} other research on effeitive Imsic skills instruction (see 
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Ro^nshine 1979; Anderson. Evert^n & Brcit^y 1979; TikuncHf, Berliner & Rist 
1975). Teachers in the SBIF study were rated high in use d active teaching 
behaviors. 

Thus, when compared with what we know abcnjt effective instruction general- 
ly, the SBIF study teachers— initially nominated to be amfHig the most successful 
at their respeiiive sites— established that they were, iiide^, effective teachers. II 
ftilkiws, then, that if one wants to identify sagnificant feature bilingual instruc- 
fgm, studying the teaching of teachers who are identified as being effective will 
provide useful information regarding effective instructiiHi erf LEP students, (hily 
Ihfii can we be assured that we are studying bilingual instructional features 
which will result in increased performance of I.EP students in t^sic skills attain- 
nH*nlt one of the two gc^is of bilingual ediKratson. 

The /iiv SBIF signifiamf imiruclktml features uH*re identified atuf described in 
\ fhiTt I i^f tfte study What iKXurred in t^rt II? 

Fulkiwhig the ideotifkation of signifkrant bilingual instnK:lional features in f'art 
t d ihe study, we were concerned whether the features woukl meet the tests of 
validity and utility, t hat is, we wanted to be sure that they appeared in other ef- 
I k-ctive Ulingual classes and couM be usee! by other bilingual teachers. Thus, we 
1 (ksigned Part 11 ol the stmiy to focus on four verifkation activities. 

first was the que^iim of general verifkratkm. (liven that we found the five SBIF 
Matures to be significant in Ihe 58 classrooms of Part i of the study, we asked 
wl^ther these features woukJ be found in iHher classes serving other pc^lalions 
lA UP stufknts. To answer this questkin. we studied two types of instructimial 
s{!ua!i<ms. classes whose teachers were nominated as successful and a sample of 
classes whose teachers were not nominated. 

I'isenlially, the five signifkant bilingual instructional features were found to 
similar degrees in bf ith instructkmai settings in Part II, with the exceptkm ol the 
ateence of use of L| in classes with nonbilinguai teachers (Fisher, Uuthrk?, and 
Mandiiiach 1U83). One explanation for this is that, although not formally klen- 
ttlted as successful bilingual instructors, even Ihe teachers studied in Part 11 who 
Mrtfe not nominated turned out to \^ effective instructors of LEP students. 
Regardless, Ihe five SBIF features occurred (were verified) in Ihe new sites in Part 
II of (he study. 

Stability was the second question. In |H-ior instructional research, teachers were 
l«md lo vary in their instruction from one year to the next. Now. we asked two 
kwwls of questions. One fiKUsed on teachers and the other on students. Of ten 
teachers who participated in Part I of the study, we asked, "Given a new group of 
l£P students, woukl teachers remain stabte in their use of the significant bilingual 
««ructk)nal features observed in Part I, or woukl they change?" If they changed, 
^ were interested in what changes were made, why they were made, and 
*^her these changes were more or less effective in terms of consequences for 
J£P students. Of 85 LEP students studied in Part I, we asked. ' Given a new 
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classroom. wihiW UistructkMial contexi or prcKess and student perfwmance 
change, and il so. how?" 

Ail ten Part I teachers who were studied in Part il utilized the live SBIK lealures 
with their newly assigned classes. When instruction varied Inim the previous 
year (In class wganization) for exampte. teachers explained that it was because ol 
administrative policy shifts or the changing composition the student popv!^- 
iutn Generally, as a result ol school district program changes, there was an in- 
creased emphasis in leaching reading in English in Part II. This, in turn, was 
relletted by increased use of L-j (luiglish) during instruction. increased from 
almost two^thirds of the time for instruction in Part I to three-fourths of the time 
in I'art 11 LanKuage alternation between L, and seemed to be related to this 
factor as well (lenerally, however, the teaching behavior of these ten teachers 
remained stable across the Part I and 11 school years (Villegas 1»«3). 

Since most students in the study sample moved from bilingual classes in Part I 
to iMMibilingual classes in Part II. there was a ci»rresponding increase in use ol 1^ 
in their new classes Kven so, student performance remained stalile— the percen- 
tage of student lime engaged and of time during whit h stiKtents completed 
assigned class tasks with high accuracy remained aUjut the same or increased in 
Part II (Culfjrie & Fisher m.\). 

Third was the questi«m of utility. We asked. "Are the significani bilingual in- 
structional features identified in Part I useful to other practitioners in terms of im- 
proving inslructi«Mi lor liJ* students?" Meetings were conducted at each of the 
Pari II sites; teachers, principals, administrators ? id teacher educators were in- 
vited to attend. Study findings were presented, and participants discussed their 
implications for practice in their own situatiim and in terms of their own instruc- 
tional rules . 

There was unanimous agreement among the meeting participants that the m- 
struclionai features were useful, particularly regarding the belief that SBIF 
features were innH)rlafit for effei tive instructiojt t)f l.KP students Various rmmi- 
mendations were made concerning the utility of the features for inclusion in 
teacher training and staff development. Implications for policy regarding instruc- 
lion and testing were also suggested CFikunoff l9H:Jb). 

I he fiHirth question was one of compatibility of the SBIF findings with current 
research in a variety of relevant fields. To address this issue, critical |>apers were 
commissioned from five well-known ediKalional researchers. These were 
presented and disiusscd at a meeting «)! practitioners, policy developers, 
legislative representatives, and personnel from lederal, stale, and hnal inlucalion 
agencies held in Washington, D.C. in February 198:1 

Findings from the study were deemed consistent with findings from the five 
authors' t»wn research frikunoff I98:id). Topics and authors were; Active 
Tetulimti. Tetuhvr Exftniulimis, ami SUttifnl Peneptums in Remihir and Bi- 
tmumt mings frhoinas I.. Go<kI); Effeclim Language Use in Hilingual 
ClassrtMtms {l ily Wong Fillmore); Second Language Acquisilnm in Si htH}! Settings 
^ 4Christifia Bratt Paulslon); ImpUcalums of the SBIF Desinptuv Study fur Teacher 
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Educatkm (George Blanco); and tlfcjssroum Parlkipatkm as an Interactive PnKe%s 
(james Cummins). 

All the above activities were munilared by |>anels ol advisors. A Seminar (if 
Schiiiars critiqued Wie reseanii que^ions and procedures. A Pcrfky ini}^icatkHis 
Advisory Panel reviewed findings, l>eginning with Part I and ccMitinutng through 
Par! li, to identify critiiat iinplicatiiHis for bilingual and other education pirikies. 

Ttw SMF fimtinft comernmii the pn^xntkmale use of and L2 during instructkm 
aftpears to amflKt with (^her research hndings What di)es this mean for effectufe 
Mmgual inslrm tum? 

There has been considerable ${>et:uiatifm atHHJt how much Lj (native language) 
and (Kngiish) should Ite used during bilingual ..istruction ol LEP stufients. 
Various pieces ol research appear to advance conflk ling recommendations. 

Teachers in Part I of the SBIF study, <hi the average, used English (1^^) abcHit 
twihthirds of the time ff>r basic skills instruction, (it must be kept in mind, 
however, that this figure is the result ol averaging across the 58 classes, grades 
K-fi. In reality, there was wide variance across grade levels and sites.) in Pari 11. 
Viliegas (1983) re{K)rted that the fen teachers followed from Part I to Part tt in- 
treased the anunint irf fviigtish to three-ftnirlhs ol tlie lime thjring t>asic skills in- 
slriatiim. Tliree of these leachers further re{)ofted that they increasc^d the 
diiHumI of in instruction directly in response Xo administrative emphasis on 
tnilh tingling and teaching reading in Kngiish. 

in contrast, Wong Fillmore (1983) rep*)rted that her data suggested a Iwlance of 
5« percent I,, and 50 i>ercent 1.^ as being a|)propriate Her retiimmendalii>n is 
$ii|)p<^ted by l^^garreta-Marcaida (1981). 

ihi the surface, these findings appear to \k* contradictory However, one must 
loiik t>eyf>nd ihe findings to examine tin- comlilions under which they were 
eslfiblished For example, the varying contexts of the individual pieces of 
rcMarc h might explain Ihe differentiation in data across studies. Deciding how 
muih I.J and to use for t)ilinguai instruction, then, de|)ends on how cli>sely a 
given situaiion aligns with the contexts ol the various research studies and their 
findings that are refHirted 

llefore deciding what anuHinl i>f each language to use for bilingual instrui tion 
<rf I.KP students, there are several questions to \w asked 

What UKis the nature of the teachers studied'^ In Part I of Ihe SBIF study, 
teaihers were nonnnated as l)eing the most successful bilingual instruitors at 
Jheir respective sites. Data confirmed that, compared to what is known about ef- 
fective instruction, these teachers appeared to be quite effeilive. One possible ex- 
planation for the variance across studies of the an«>unt of l.j and tt^<J. Iben, 
'csis with what kinds of teachers were studied. In other words, when mine effec- 
tive bilingual leachers are compared with a randimi sample of leachers, quite dif- 
ferent results may result 

What is the tmd/or i.j pn^ftciency of the LEF student fHPpulatiun m a git^en 
Y^^>tie can expei t that classes populated with LHP students who are more 
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EfiffKst) prcrfkriefri will re&uK in greater use L2 iur instmiton unless the intended 
g€>al t$ tu deveicip students* proficiency in anoltier language, in Mh^ latter case» 
prufkiency in thai language wUI determine the degree to which a leactwr can re- 
ly on it$ use fur inslructiun. in general, younger stuitenis, and those with less ex- 
perience in use iii L^, require greater use of L| <kiring instruction until they 
devekH> sufficient prdiciency in l^. 

What fiert eniage iff the i lass m LEP? l-arge numbers erf LEP students at varyii^ 
degrees of proftcieiuy in L2 ^lecify different instructionai treatment in terms ai 
proportionate use of L| and l-^ than classes in whkrh there are fewer lEF 
students. 

Him> nniny languors are represented among the LEP siudents in a given class? 
If there are several, and the teacher is instructionaity proficient in only cmc 
language other than Knglish, it follows that this will impact upcm the us^ of L| iw 
in&tructiiin. Many scMmiIs resiHve this by providing teacher assistants who know 
the respeiiive languages represented by the iJEP students for purposes of transla- 
tion. 

What time i)t year /s U? The time of schiJol year might impinge upon the 
anunint of a teacher can expect to l>e able to use. For mi»t schoul^iased 
research like tlie SBIF study, data tend to be colle<1ed between January and the 
end of the schcnM year. The assumption is that classes will be functioning normal- 
iy by then, so observers will be less obtrusive in classrooms. However, teachers 
in the SBIF study who analyzed their own data reported that they had used more 
Lj at the tiegii luing of the school year, and that by spring they used more fre- 
quently liecause by that time their students had becinne more profkrient. 

Is the instrui'tkmal iihjectii^ deuek^ing English pro/kiency or proficiency in L ^7 
The answer t(» this question ought to result in a considerable difference in the 
amount of Lj ami instruction. In those classes where the (rfijective is 

maintaining a student's L| {for example, teaching reading in Spanish before 
teacliing it in Ej)glish). it follows that there wiMild be considerably more use of K,, 
I he converse wiHild Ix? true if the instructional objw live is to develop English 
f>roficiency as quickly as p<issible. 

Wtuit IS ihe content area? The SBIF study recorded instructional information 
only during t>asic skills instruction (i.e., reading and otiier language arts, language 
development, and mathematics}. Because tests in these areas were scheduled to 
be given late in the spring, teachers reported that they were compelled to rely 
more on l^^ for instruction since tests were administered in English for the most 
t>art. It is quite likely that proportionate use of L| and varied for other content 
areas in these same classt^. 

To summarize, in order to estimate how much to use L| and 1^, a teacher must 
consider a number of instructional context issues. 

According io imr school district policy, we are not allmied to alternate languages 
(between and L j during instruction Tim is becaus4^' we hai>e lyeen told that 
alternating languages tends to confuse the child. What do you make of this fxylky 
Q I light of the SBIF finding concerning language alternation? 
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CunsHferalite ctHifusion surrounds \he issue erf whether ih imH to alternate lie- 
tween a student's native language (L,) and English (L^) during inslatrti<Hi. | jke 
niany t^her instrmiionai issues. decUion making for. this quesliiHi gues tieycHKl 
either "yes" or "no " It requires acWressIng at least two issues, ccintext erf inslruc- 
titMi and purpose for langtiage alternation. 

Before discussing these issues, it should be niade clear what is meant by 
hnguafie allematkm, Uuguage alternatiiMi is the spontaneinis changing ol 
languages during inslruc1i<m in order to Iransiale or otherwise pre^nl and ex- 
plain material which has just been presented in the other language. As one 
leacher in the SBIF study explained it, '1 kK*k up and see a puziCknJ expr^s^HHi cm 
a (ew of my udents' laces. I ask them in Spanish, 1)id yini uitderstand what I just 
said?* Tlien I repeat in Spanish the p<M^titm of the lesson just covered in Fjiglish. 
When I am sure they have understmxl, I return to the lesson using English.*' 

Uitguage alternation differs from what linguists refer to as cadt suHlthing 
imk switching usually is defined as switching between two languages {c<ides) 
during conversalkm between two persons or among several. Those engaged in 
Ihe conversation undersland both languages being used, and the flow of conver- 
sation is not broken by switching from one language !« another. Apparently, 
Hide switching results from opting between two languages to use words or 
phrases which are most familiar or which communicale tH»st. 

Teachers in Part I ol the SBIF study alternated between L, and Uh purfioses 
ol achieving clarity. This finding does not inler-nor should it be used to in- 
fer-that they were c<KJe switching when they did this. Instead, they used either 
Lj or to present comptete ideas and explanatitMis When it became clear to 
Ihem lhal a student was not understanding, they changed to the other language 
and repeated approximately what they had just sakJ in the first language. 

To determine whether or not language aliernalion would be useful as an in- 
slruiiional strategy, two issues need to be addressed; (1) what is the instructional 
iimtext In whkh languages are alternated, and (2) what is the purpose behind 
language allernatkm? 

The insiruciional context shouW determine whether or not language alterna- 
tifin is appropriate. For example, when the context is teaching reading in 
Spanish, teachers may deckle to use only ^nish to reach comprehension. This 
a similar to classk* immerskm lechnkjues wherein a teacher may understand a 
student s response in one language but ch(X)se to answer only in the language be- 
ing developed. In this instance, teachers must deckle whether or m)l language 
alternation is appropriate, and if so, under what circumstances. 

Teachers make such deciskms taking into account the frustration level a given 
student may have reached and whether or not this is interfering with learning. 
Elective teachers make use of every available res«3urce-including knowledge of 
a l£P student's native language-to ensure that students icarr.. It is unlikely that 
an effective teaclier would allow a student to reach unreasonably high levels ol 
Irustraimn if using that sttidenl's L| cruW alleviate a particular problem and allow 
J^** -student to get on with class task completion. 
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The iMirjxKe for lanRuage aHernatlon shouW be lied l» achieving effective in- 
strm litMi Teachers in the SBIF study were «»bscrved to alleriwte between l-Jiglish 
and L, in imk-r to achieve understanding of cnncepis, pr«ic t^ure. products, aijd 
Ml fmlh by their l.W students. Unguages were alternated relatively Irequently 
when the instriK lional c.nlext required it. M*»st frequently, language atternatuMi 
was directed toward one l.H' student who appeared to lie having diflKulty 
uiKlerstaiuling insiriK lion. At other times, language alternation was directed at a 
griRip of l.H' students. 

Fifty percent of the instances of language alternati.Hi that were observed in the 
SBIF study were lor the |Mirp«)se tA instructional ifevefitpment in a cjinteiil area, 
ami alioul 13 percent of the instances were for giving directions or explaining 
pr.KwIures The SBIF teachers typitally did not use students] native 
language for puT\H^ of sanctioning them for niislM-havior. In fact, in their inler- 
vH-ws teachers expresM'd a l>elief that such use of l.lil* stmfents native bnguage 
|Hil it into a negative cimlext. so they would not want to use I., for this pur|K>se. 

In t«-rins of instruction, language alternation makes sense. As was iminled out 
Ml chapter :t. sluilcnls cannot Ik« ex|>eit«l to function profitienlly in ac- 
» oinplisfiing class tasks if they ilo not uiuk-rstaiuf what is exi)ei ted. what the in- 
structional pr.KiucI is to Ik-, or what iidormalioii is ref|uirc(l to complete tasks 
1.1 ;i» sliideiUs arc at a det iih d disiulvaiitage in this regard wficii l-jiglish is tin- on- 
ly language tisfil lor iiislructi(»n. f eat hers wlio can use I., when iiet essiiry to 
clarify and explain iik-as. concepts, prmetlures. and m) forth IH-Iler ensure that 
I.KI' students can uixH-rstand the re«|uiremeiits of class task coiiipleti«)n 

ttiliiiguai instruction has Ix en referred to as a "grass roots ' movement This is 
to say that, in the at»ence of s<»l!d evidence of " wliat works." practitioners have 
used their own conventional wisdom and practical knowledge, and tiave mfcipted 
materials anil strategies from h-SL programs deve|.H>ed primarily for adults h»r 
use with yiuinger students Unfortunately, lack (»f information about effective ii»- 
slrui tional strategies for I.KI' stuileiils has led to |>olicy decisions which also have 
iH-eii lMis*nl on cmventionai wistlom. or what seemetl to make sense at the lime. 
( iiven that the instrucH*»nal goals for I F.F students are ln>lh (a) develi>|>ing bJiglish 
proficiency while (b) |irogri«sing in acaifeinic skills devel^jmeiit. leacliers who 
can use 1., aiwl 1.^ elfft lively for instruction need to Ik- given the |M»lk y supp«»rt 
to do so. The SBIF study finding com eriiing language alteriiati«»n certainly sug- 
gests that iMilicy that disaHows language alternation ntn-ds to In- examined in 
light of tfiis evideiire. 

lUim skilh mslnn mn comprised I JH minules of mstrm lamut imv m Ifw SIUF 
mnly dusst's (Inm, that o (ypuvl sduHfl day is fnv to six hours in U'tifidi. isn V //i/s 
itHf snudl an amuiml of line to denote to Inmc skiUs? 

The SBIF study was designed to iiuuiire into that |M)rtion of the scIhhiI day 
devoted to basic skills instruction This indudwl instruition in reading and other 
language arts, language development, and matliematics As the teachers m the 
^Q'm study Wi re inMninaled for their effectiveness, and were shown to lie so in 
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suliS(H|Ut*iit data analysts, it naturally Mhms that they wihiW give similar atteih 
ti<ifi ti> Iwsk skills iiislriK titMi lor liP students. 7 hus. it is iiniMHrtant to know tiial 
llie Uisc^ivefy tltal 128 minutes o( inslruitional time was allocated to Iwsic- skills 
iiistnniion appears l«i align witli what irther researrt>ers have learned, generally, 
aiMHit efleiiive instruction at the eiementav schfMil level Kven so, s<mie 
clarifii^atiofi ol tins iinuing is in order. 

First, the minutes re|N)rted are l>ased on a research construct called. ulkKakni 
mslnu tumal taw iliis is the anumnt «if time a teacher actually spends instruc- 
ting students. Tc» arrive at allocated time, an irfiiserver used a stc^walch to assess 
file total time assigneil to instruction in a ccHitent area, then deducted the amount 
(it lime used \m other purfH)$es. (*(Hinled among the dedutied time was time 
taken lor activities such as {Kissing init and collecting texts and material^, inter- 
ru|)t)iig instruction to tiandle distractions, delivering reprimands or exerting 
Irliavior control over sludt'Ots, transilimi time iH'tween two instructioiuit ac- 
tivities, and any sick* conversations that diverted attention Irom the topic uiuler- 
way Thus, the only time ccmnted as time aikx^ated to instrnctiiHi was the amount 
of time teachers were actually engaged in instruclimi with students. 

A second lactor to consider regarding average allm ated time is that it was ag 
gregatiHl across the SH classes 1 hese classes were comprised ol kindergarten 
lliruugh sixth graik' with only three exceptions. an<i more classes were at the 
|4»wer than the up|H'r grack's One nuist renHMnlwr that a kimk«rgartner typk ally 
sfiends only one-half as much time in s* hcMil each tlay as a sixth graA'r riius, as 
an average, this 128 minutes of time alhHalcd to basic skills instruction apiH'ars 
reasonable. 

A third lactor was that the data which produced this finding were collected in 
the spring, a tinw' when most schiKils provkling instrin tion to students are 
prej)«iring to administer basic skills achievement tests in their interviews, SBIF 
leac hers reveak'd an anxiety alHiut the coming tests, and appeared to Ik- c«>n- 
M ious of sfRMiding increased time in instructum they (H'r< eived to \w relevant to 
what they Ihcuiglt might Ih' covered on the tests, I his is not generally an unusual 
attitude among teachers when testing time approiw lies However, it is woX clear 
from the data whether or not the time of year influenced the ammmt of time 
alknaled to tiasic skills instructicm. 

In summary, teachers in the SBIK study were huind on average to aHoiate 128 
minutes per day to l>ask- skills instrnctu)n— time sfH'nt actually instructing, not 
handling ckissr^Him management activities. Various other fiiulings regarding stu- 
tk'nt functional proficiency (lor example. s<»e chapter 3) and teacher effet tiveiiess 
(see cliapter 4) further suggest lliat a more ini|)ortant consideration is the quality, 
not simply the amoufit, of instructional time in a cl*iss serving LKP students. 

We arv tauifiU in our hnn her training courses that effet tuv teadimn nywres us- 
mn a ifuriety o/ dassnMpni orgutuzninmuf prui tues tike groupm^, mitwutuufuetl 
tmtructHm. fH*er tutormn, l^^irnmg stattom ami so fortf}. tioumvr, ttiese a/h 
Q ihes ume not fmaui to be significant m tfie SlUF strnfy I '*fs a contrudic' 
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Teaihers in Ihe SB!F study used a variety ol iiistructiiHial arrangements to 
at lueve simitar inslrmtHiiial glials. For example, while students were inslnitled 
as a single grcHip for an average (>l slightly more than hall of the sc IkniI day, for 
an acMilioiiai |>errent of the Si'htxil day they were taught in inslmclicHial 
groups, The most frei]iient gnniping arrangement was two or three groups work- 
ing cfincurrently <ni se|>arate assignments, (kouping ckri^ms were most o(len 
Ikised on students tjiglisii proficiency, and the content of instruction when 
students wt're grouiM*d was typically reading or oilier language arts (Fisher et ai. 

An examinaticm of the nature of class tasks, luiwev^r. reveals that students 
were requircnl to work indt'iH»ndentiy, 90 fiercent oi iiie tin^ either at seat work 
tasks <Hr in recitation grmips. Only very infre<{uentiy were they required to 
c<M){>erate will; other students or to work (Hi teams in order to complete class 
tasks. Ttnis. grouping ap}ieared to 1h* hn purposes (}f placing students with similar 
iuigtish profii'ietK'y tnt(^ groups, and differentiating tasks among the groups in 
terms of task complexify, rather than for teaching the skills of ccMi|>erat}on or 
team decision making. 

In interpreting these findings, it is im|>ortant to keep in mind two as)iects of the 
simly. First, to Ih* significant, an inslrudioital feature had to im^el the four criteria 
of significance cfstahlished for the study. That is. a feature liad to (I) identified 
in the iiterature as significant for the insfructicm of LtlP and other students, (2) 
have <Hdirred frequently and with high quality in all SBIF classes at all sites dur- 
ing ttie time they were ol)served. (li) be identified by SBIF teachers as signifkant 
when they analyzed theii own instructional protcK'ols, and (4) be associated with 
desirahk' conseqtiemes for LM' students. (ircHiping arrangements are an integral 
part of ihe organization ol all classes, not just those whkh provkle bilingual iiv 
st^uction. in addition, the forms grouping takes, and the instructional purposes 
iH-hind them, vary from class to class di*|H*nding on such factors as the a^e c»f the 
sluik^nts, varying ability levels, and levels of Kngtish proficiency. Jifficulty <if 
lesson ninlent, aiul so forth. Therefore, given differences in grade 'revels and in 
students proficiem y in L| and among other things, it is prirfsably unlikely Inat 
any single form of grouping arrangement would have lieen identified in the liiJIF 
study as being signilicafil for bilingual instruction of LKF students, 

A second aspect of the study whkh has bearing on this set of findings is the 
time ol year observations were made. Classes in the SBIF study were ol>served 
for ten full observer days in the sjjring. Because of scheduling difficulties, the ma- 
jnrily of irfj.servations tiMik place during Ihe |)eriod immediately prior to end of- 
siho(»l-year testing Thus, it is fx^ssible that teachers IckuschI on pre|>aring 
students for the coming tests in reading and mathematics. Sim^ review tasks 
used by teachers tend to emphasize recitation and worksheet completion. 
regardk*ss of whether the grtnip includes the entire class or a subgroup of 
students, the SHIF findings are consistent with what one might expect to cH'cur in 
O assr<N>ms at this time ol the siboiil year. 
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Is there Simie mhhrnmtnm fnm Ihe SRIF siudy hul can help athlresa Ihe effevtiife 
mslriKf^m I.KP siuJents by myntMlmgiHil ietKhers? 

!^ru'e Ihe SBtK study s(Hight to identiiy significant features of biiiitKual iiistruc- 
i'Hrth teachers who were studied in Part I were all bilingual In additkni, as 
l^evi<nisiy underscored, ttiey been nomtnated i» bang among the best bi* 
Kngual ii^riH-lors at their respective sites. Thus, fincUn^ from the ^udy are in- 
diiative irf successful instriKlicHi of LKP students in bilingual instructi<*nal sel- 
lings. Nevertheless, s<Miie speiulation can l>e made alKHil which of the SBIF 
features ccniki lie used by nonbilinguai teachers f<Hr the instruclicHi iri LU^ 
MiiilentK, and how other as{>ects of the SUIF features might be adapted or accoin- 
inodaliHl. 

in this regard, it is iniiMH^tant to note that while the sample of teachers for Part I 
frf Ihe stuiiy was comprised solely of bilingual instructors, in Part II a nunilier of 
iionhtlinguat teachers who were nominated were added. In gefieral, the SBIF 
features were as effective in these latter ciasst*s to approximately the same 
dt*gree and with simitar mstcontes for target I.KP students. An oliviinis exceplitHi 
romerns IIh^ use of a LKP student's native language Uh instriicti<H}. inasmuch as 
nonbilinguai teachers ccniid not lie expectcH) to do this. Thus, of the five SBIF 
features, four can Ih* used effeiiively for the instruction of LFP studt»nts by alt 
tem hers regardless of whether they are bilingual 

The fifth feature, using Lj for a portion of instruction for purp<ises of assuring 
darity and understanding, can fw? acconnntKiafei) in several ways when the 
teac her is not bilingual 

Basic to effective instrt:**Hon are teachers who themselves are effective. Two of 
the SBIF features suggest that all teachers of l-KP and other students should (1) 
use active teaching lor basic skills instruction, and (2) l>e able to provide cur- 
ricuiuin and lessons wlik h tie the intent of a lesson ti> how it is organized; present 
ck'ar explanatMHis, deinnristrations, and review of content and prm edures; and 
produce the a|>propriate imtcotnes for students 

A third SBIF feature ctmcenied the use of I.KP students* native language for 
a portkui of the instrm tkm in order to ensure that LKP students undcTstand the 
nature of class tasks and what is ex|>ected in terms of learning outcomes or pro- 
ducts. Teachers who are iHit bilingual or whose other language is not one 
s{>oken by their KKP students, may use several strategies to accomnuKiate this 
feature. 

For exain|>le, at one study site some target LKP stitdenls were recently arrived 
Vietnamese with very little, if any. hjiglish |)roficiem'y. Vietnamese teacher 
assistants with some tliigii&h profkiency were hiretJ and placed in their classc*s to 
work alongside the Vietnamese students, providing translation and itilerpretatkm 
of the teacher's instruction whenever it was required. As a result, these students 
were able to imderstand the requirements of class tasks. I hey were also alile to 
seek assistance or to get feedback from the teacher assistants, and frequently 
Q ?d them to inter{iret when they needed assistance from the teacher 
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This same process was established in another class using other stutknts instead 
i)f teacher assistants. In this case. LEP students represented three language 
groups. The teacher, who was bilingual in English and ^nish, matched students 
by languages, seating newly arrived students with those who had cteveioped 
some English proftcieiicy. in additkHi she carefully communicated her expecta- 
tions that the more English proficient students were to help their assigned newly 
arrived students with understanding and completing class tasks. Because mvi 
students enrolled in the school at diflerenl times during the school year, this 
system appeared to be a necessary and natural part m the instructional system in 
this classriKmi 

What ai^ars to be critical is that LEP students vho do not understand instruc- 
tion in English are prtivtded with translation in their regular classroom while they 
are engaged in responding to the demands of class tasks. In this way, Ifiey learn 
the less*>n cofiteni while they develop student functional fKoficiency. Con- 
comitantly, the English skills that are devek^ied relate both to concept deveh^ 
nienl and to learning appropriate responses to class task demands. 

In contrast, students who are taken out of their regular classrooms to obtain (a) 
assistance with English acquisition, or (b) to complete class tasks with a person 
who speaks their L|, are required to respimd tu very different task demands, 
Learfting in a tutorial situation does not re<|uire the student to respom) ap- 
propriately to Uh? demands inherent in class tasks as a member of the collectivity 
called a class. In addition, the students absence during any portion of instruction 
in the regular classriM>m raises the risk of missing important inforntatimi and skill 
and knowledge development. 

At another Sih(K)l, teachers who attended one of the SBIF Utility Meetings 
recognized this problem. They complained that their IXP students, who were 
taken out of their regular dassnxmis in order to work with teacher assistants 
who could speak their language, had a difficult time learning to manage instruc- 
tional tasks when they returned to the classrijom. In addition, they reported that 
LEP students who were pulled out of the classroom frequently missed instructiiin 
that was critical to their concept development. 

As a result of interacting with others at the Utility Meeting around the "pullout" 
issue, the teachers determined that it was better to keep LEP students in lhi*ir 
classes. When they returned to school, they convinced their principal to place the 
teacher assistants in their classrooms. A follow-up discussion with a few of the 
leac hers revealed greater satisfaction with this approach. They believed that LEP 
students progressed much more qukkly toward developing student functkjnal 
proficiency when they remaintnl a |^rl of the regular class and when persons 
who couW translate and interpret for them were brought into the regular 
classroom. In addition, the teachers reported that LEP students* English proficien- 
cy developed more quickly. They attributed this to the increased time in the 
regular classrm>m which, in turn, required the students to team increasingly 
more English in order to negotiate class tasks. 

^ A itHirth S«IF feature which can be used by both bilingual afid monolingual in- 
ip rtors of IJtP students is the integration of EnglislUjiafluage development with 
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iiislruitiim in the ciHilt"nl areas. Allhinigh LEP sluctents received instrudkm 
spfCiitcally aimed toward develi>|Mng their Knglish prcrfkiefKy, sucli as Kiiglisb as 
a set'oiid language (KSL) instruction, their teachers also buiit t-Jiglish language 
itevekipnient demaiuis into ttieir regular instrui tkni. This required LEP students 
to res|H>nd in tjiglish and to use liKreasingly mcwre complex sentemes. 

Teachers seldom missed an c^XHrtunily to extend a LH* stuitent s language 
develi>pment. When students used their L, to answer a question, teachers 
res|MMided by saying. "Right. Now can ytm say that in f-Jiglish?" Students were 
eiH cHjraged to res|>ond using ctmiplete sentences rather than single wi»rds. When 
teachers monitored work in progress, they frequently intervened in 1 p bui 
changed the language to Knglish before completing an explanati<m. 

Along these lines, it is interesting to note that such a|^oaches to students' 
language di*veli>fHnent is ncM a iKiia! Imus for teactier training. Wlren it » imtuded 
ill the teactier .raining curriculum, it usiwlly is reijuired cMily for the |Kepara^ 
tiiNi of bilingual or early childht)od teachers. However, techniques and strategies 
for develo|)ing students language can l>e useful lor instructicMi at all grade levels 
and for all tyjH's of students. This wmild be a salient staff development fcKus for 
teachers in all schiwils. Obviously, such training is particularly important for 
teachers in scIukiIs serving significant numliers of LH* studejits in addition, in a 
given schiMil teachers might plan together to ensure that curriculum acr<iss 
grade levels develops concomitant Engiisti language in LEP students. In this way. 
regardless of the availability of instruclicHial |>er5onnel who can use LEP students 
l.j for inslruction. commitmeni to and capability for developing LEP students 
Knglisfi prcificiem y can be attained among meinl>ers of a sthtKil facility. 

Use of information from a EEP students' E, culture to mediate effective instrui' 
tion is another SBIE feature that may In- used in all classriHims. Of the 58 teachers 
who p;irtici|>ated in l*art I, all but five were both bilingual and bicultural. The 
other five, however, had acquired a second language and lived extensively in the 
I ountry of ttiat linguistic origin. Therefore, tfiese teachers could draw upon infor^ 
mation from their LEP students* Ej cultures in order to mediate effective instruc- 
ticHi. 

Three kinds of cultural inforinalion were used: cultural referents, participant 
structures, and norms and values. Information for all three have been provided in 
a variety of ways for use by all teachers of l-EP students who are not of their 
culture. 

For example, one school district bad ex{)erienced a recent influx of large 
numliers of Vietnamese children. The curriculum ctMirdinattir who attended the 
Utility Meeting at that site cfcikied to devek^> a written -4X ument whkh ex|)laiiw*d 
and desc rilK>d varimis facets of Vietnamese culture. Slie used as her stnirces of 
informatimi one of the teacher assistants who was fairly fluent in English. 
Together they interviewed parents to gather infiwrmation aNnit how children 
learned at home, what experiences they had previously had in schiHils in Viet- 
O M\h important holidays and celdirations. linguistic and paralinguistic informa- 

in. and so forth. Ihe result was a manual prese^iiji descriptive information 
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about the Vietnamese Mudents and their home cuhur^. Sufeequently, the cow- 
dinatiMT worked with teai hm of these students to develop in^rmrtiofidl strategies 
that tniilt upon tim cultural information. 

Another exam|:rie (rf this sm^t of activity occurred in a high school in New York 
City with a large Chir*'jse student po{Hiiatkm. One of the teachers was a native 
speaker of English whose was Chinese, She had lived and traveled extensively 
in China, and was re^>ected by her peers. The principal ol the scIkkH encouraged 
her to take leadership in developing a {Xibltcation lor non-Cliinese makers 
which described the varieties of Chinese languages and dialects, and i^'esented 
Sf mie of the cultural diiierences between going to school in tt^ United Slates and 
in a Chinese-speaking nation. The resulting publication is now in its second revi- 
sion. 11ie teacher continues to add new relevant information in respcmse to ques- 
tions other teachers ask. 

These two examples illustrate how cuhural informatimi abtnit LFP students can 
be gathered and shared. In addition, faculti^ can plan togettier to determine 
what facets of this informafi<Mi can be utilized to design curriculum and instruc- 
ti<Hi for LEF students. Information of this sort is particularly important when LtvP 
sluilents at a given Si hooi are from a variety of ethnolinguistic backgrounds. 
Bei*ause their cultures will vary, aspects of instruction that are intended to tnjild 
upon cultural information can be expected to vary. Sc^me divisiiHi of lalnn among 
faculty memt)ers makes this task feasible when several different language groups 
comprise the I JCf' student fH^ldtiim. 

A preiwling issue among bilingual Nwhers is whether to (euih reading hrst in 
Lf and later in Lj l>o the SBif findings suggest ufhu h is more ef/ectine? 

The issue of reading first in Lj or was not a central question in the SBIF 
study, so findings cannot inform concerns regarding which approach is more ef- 
feiiive. However, because this issue was paramount in the minds of some oi the 
teachers in the study, some of their insights and ex[feriences can tie shared. In 
turn, this information may shed additional tight on this issue. 

One data collection strategy in the study was to conduct extensive curriculum 
interviews with each teacher. They were tape recorded and later transcril3ed. 
Ttiese interviews focused on the instructional intent, the curriculum covered, and 
teachers' ex{^'tati(ms and theories ab<Hit instruction. 

Teaching reading first in K| versus leaching reading first in 1^^ was an issue rele- 
vant primarily to SBIF teachers of LEI' students whtise L| was ^)anish. It was not 
an issue with teachers of Navajo or Chinese-speaking students. 

These differemes in concern levels may be attributed in large |^rt to LKP 
students' L|. Obviously, the written languages of English and Spanish include 
similarities which make transfer from learning to read in one symt>ol system to 
another relatively easy. Hence, the language with which to t>egin reading is a 
matter for conjecture. Trying to accomplish this with the Chinese symtx)l system 
^pdd be far more complex, since the characters of Chinese do not translate 
^totrtly into the English alphabet. In the case of Navj^i^yan oral language until 
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cmly recently— severe restrictkms exist on what can be written rather than com- 
municated in the traditional ma\ mocte. Transfer of reading skills from c)ne 
language to another woukl be {>arttculariy difficult in this case. 

Among the i^nish-^aking SBIF teachers, teaching reading first in L| or L2 
was an issue primarily fc^ teacf^rs ol very young students. In their interviews, 
coiisickrable frustration was expressed concerning the dichotomy between what 
they believed about teaching reading, and what the ^hool distrkrt requbed. 
When the teaching of reading in either language first went against their beliefs, 
these teat hers perceived that it influeixed instruction in other porticms of the 
nirriiuium as well fiw example* if teachers who believed IJ-IP students ^Hikl 
first learn to read L, were required to teach reading in English instead, they 
re|)orled a perception of iiurreased use of Kngiish in other areas of instruction as 
well. In fact, this was substantiated in the teacher bef^vior stability study con- 
dw ted in Part 11 of the study (Villegas. 1983). 

in addition, this issue appeared to be more relevant in situations where a^m- 
pliaiKe was an issue as well. For example. New York City schools are under the 
Aspira Consent lk*cree. one facet of which alk)ws parents to determine in which 
language their children will f>e tested. If parents select Spanish as the language of 
testing, then consideralite sct^Kil instruclk)fi must t^ condmied in Spatiish so 
lhat students wiii deveiof) Spanish proficiem y to a level which will allow them to 
Ik* smc^essluiiy tested This ret]uires learning to read in L| as well as in 
Teachers who embraced **reading in i.| first** as a part oi their phik>sf>phy had tit- 
lie diffkulty with this requirement. Advinates ui "reading in L^/* however, ex- 
pressed doubt and stress. 

Tlie converse was true, as well. Teachers who believed in reading in L| f'«^st 
aiHl wIk^ li-'P stiMtents woukl be tested in English at the end of the schtiol year 
agonized over whether or not to pursue their beliefs. 

Another ol>servation from the SBIF study concerns the conflict between 
teachers* instructional methods and parents' expectations lor their chiklren. Fre- 
quently, teachers complained that they were not able to act upon their beliefs 
ab<njt the teaching of reading, and sometimes al>out bilingual instruction as well. 
tHTause parents expected ttiat their chiklren came to school to learn English. It 
was sometimes difficult, teachers reported, to explain to parents that bilingual in* 
struction and reading in L| first were viable strategies for devek>ping tH)th 
Mngtish proficiency and acaikmic skills. 

One t)f ihe SlilF feaiures is that teachers mteff rated English lanuuatfe deifetoty 
ntent with teui hing m the content areas Is this a more effective strategy than 
traditional LSL instruction? 

The finding that English was integrated into regular content instruction ckies 
not imply that LEF stu<^nts did no! recei^ instructkm in English language 
devek)pment as a sepa^^ate subject. ESI. and other strategies were employed in a 
O iety of ways for students in all the classes. What is significant about this 
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ffjUure is thai, in aiiditiim U» whatever specific insHmlion in tjiglish devdop- 
inent sUkK-iUs reieiveU (whether in their regular class ih elsewltert- un a iHillout 
Ixisis). their teachers als.» inlegraletl language development stralegifs with 
regular instruction in c»Mitenl areas. 

l ite language ol instrm li«m used in classrooms is very dillerent frtMn that used 
for other purjxjses. m. instruction tends to fm us «»« deveUiping general oral pro- 
ficiency in English. Parlii ularly when an individual is learning a sect»nd language. 
Ihe words that are learned first are not lh«)se teachers typically use to teach con- 
t cpis and skills anil sjiecify class tasks and iwotedures, In their interviews. SBIF 
U-achers expri'sseil a iH-liel that l oniepts under tleveU»pnient during instruction 
had t«. I»e in(«wporntcd into their l.KI' students' personal l-:nglish lexKrons 
regardless of how complex they were. In addition, students daily interaction with 
nnnpleting class ta.sks afforded o{>portunilies to learn l-j«glish with relation to 
general classrmim learning, lioth obvitHisly are inu)i>rtaiil. Teachers generally 
iM'lievetl that Ijoth were liest arconiplislied when language development was in- 
legratetl into everything else that gm's on in a classnMim 

/ half iHH-n a hthni(mil Ivttthfr Un h-n yiHirs Kvu-ntly. m wMiUon lo my Pmrlo 
Rifan stmhtils. our siinml Ims In'Hun lo n'U'ur aludvnh hwn many other 
lanifuain' «n«//»s How am I prtwuh- hn tht-si- shnh nls whvii lam profuwnl only 
in English and .SfHmish ' 

A bilingual teacher con'.ronled with I.F.I' slmh-nls Iroiii several elhnolinguistic 
hackgroiiiuls h;is a lieailslart on a teai her who is not bilingual. Still, for those m* 
.sliidenis whose I,, is different from a bilingual leai her s two languages, strategies 
must fie c«)nsidefed which are very simiLir to those ret oinmemled al)ove for noii- 
biliiigual teai hers. 

I he principles (.1 language development and effective iiistru< tM>n are useful, in 
adtfilion. allernative strategies will have to \w employi-d lo ensure pri>per transla- 
tion from I.KI' students I.,(s) so they are able lo understand and rcs|)ond ap- 
propriately to class task demands and teactiers' exjHH tatiims. Information ahmt 
l.KI' stuileiils I., cultures relevant for organizing and delivering inslrmtion will 
Itiive lo Ih? <»blained Much information along this line is i ontained in the previous 
(|uestion alxwl incmolingual teachers of l.KI' sludenls. 
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Overview of the Significant 
Bilingual Instructional 
Features Descriptive Study 



in (klirfier !9H()* a study was initiateiJ hi inquire into what sig- 
nifkant features. H any, are present in the successful bilingual instruction of 
liniiteif-t^iglish-pfoficient (liP) students. The StgnilkwU Bflmgual Insfruihmial 
FiHjtures (SBIF) ctescriptive study was one of several initiated under the U.S. 
i)t»(>artment of Kducations Part C Research Agenda for Bilingual Education. 
Funded through the National Institute of Education, this three-year, multifaceled 
study was condocted by a conMirtium of nattonatiy prominent education agen- 
cies and institutions that develi^>ed a prop* al and subse<]uently was awarded a 
contract as the result of competition amo ig several such groups. 

The SBIF study consisted of two parts. Part I identified and described those 
features of bilingual instrut tion considered significant in terms of their conse* 
quern es for LEV students. It was conducted during the lf)8()-8l scIkhiI year. In 
Hart 11, these fiiufings were verified in four major studies conducted during the 
Mmi-82 st hool year. 

Overall Piiri»ose of the Study 

The Part C f'esearch Agenda fw Bilingual Education responds to a congres- 
^ ^«ial mandate issued in 1978. In search of information to aid in its decision mak- 
FRIC*' ^^^''S^^ directed the Department of Education to formulate an agenda of in- 



quiry into tin? needs iA LFT sludeiits The resulting research agenda was nrgan- 
ized into three categwtes by a Part C Ke^arch Coordinating Conimiltee. 

t ategciry A, Assessntent t^Nalnmal Needs hw mngml Educalkm. focuses on 
studies which determine the number ol students needing these services and the 
human rescnirres reciuired to fulfill them. Cate^Hy B. Impnwemenf in ffw tJfec- 
tiifeness afSermes to SlUiiems, focuses on the types services at the classroom 
and program level that best meet the instructional needs of IXP students. 
( ategory C, Impnnyement in Tifle Vtl Ihonram Managemeni and (^raikm, 
fmuses on cost effeitiveness issues with regard to planning and delivering 
techiiiial services to Title VII grantees, The SBIF study was funded under 
Category B. 

Coasortlom tliAt Conducted the Study 

The study was conducletl by a consortium of nine educational institutions and 
agencies in collalx>ratinii with local sch<H)l districts that historically have served 
the needs of slwlent po|>ula!ions from varying ethnolinguistic backgrounds. 

Menil^ers of the cwsirrtium, parttcifialing school districts, ami targtH<-d ethno- 
iMtgnislic siuilent poptilalitMis in both parts of llie stuity were: 

• ARC AsMKidles. lac . in c<rflab<^alk>n with lite Oakland and San Fram fsco sch<M)l 
districts (< alilornia) fix using imi students wh<^ hoine langiidge was wie of the lliinese 
iiiii|{itages. 

• Far West I^rM>raf<iry t-ldiK-ational Research and l)evd<ipmenl, who focused on 
i tdssroonis wlikli ciMitained students representing niany home languages in die San 
FraiKisco s^h^x^s; 

• Florida Sate University, In collaboration with the Dade Coimty (Miami, Fliwkla) sdioois. 
focusing on Cut>an and Cuban-American students wliose himie language was Spanish; 

• iimter College «f City University of New York, who studied Wn iin Rican students 
whijse honu' language was Spanish in Community School District 4. New York City 
B«>ard of Educaliim: 

• Navajo Naiinn Division of HJucatkNi in collatKWation with schiK>ls serving children of 
the Navajo NatiiHi in northeastern Arizona; 

• Southwest FJiH'atttinal IH^vek^m^nl l^ratory, who focuscni on Mexkan and Mex- 
ican American stiidenU whose home languge was Spanish in the E! Paso, Texas iMiblkr 
sch(H)|s. 

l onsortium members participating only in Part II of the study were: 

• CFAiRFX. Iiu , in follatxjralion with the Ctikago. Illinois public schools, Icxnising iMi 
cla»rooms serving stiKk^nts from diverse ethnic backgrounib, but whose home 
language was ^nish; 

• Ni>rthwest Regkmal Educational l^aboratory, in collalKNralion with the Salem, Oregon, 
publk: schools, who focused on students whose home language was either !k>anish or 
Vietnam^; 

• Univer^ty of Hawaii, in ctrflaboraiitKi with the Hawaii Department of Education, focus- 
^»"g on Filipino ^inknls whose home language is llokano. 
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DMcriptlm of the Study 

The SBIF study was ctimlucted in two (biases. Part I kientitted and described 
features erf bUinguat instruction comidered to t>e ^nifkant in terms <rf ttieir omv 
sequences tm LEP stiKlents. The sample fcNr thb piMtkm erf tl^ study inducfed 58 
classrooms (53 (rf which were at the dementary schooi ievei) and 232 students at 
6 naticmaiiy rejpr^nted sites. Part II focused m verification of the features itten* 
tified and described in Part i, and included 356 target students in 89 classes at 8 
sites. 

Ctasses identified as successful bilingual instructional settings were the focus oi 
Part I of the stody. It was suj^xised that significant bilingual instructional features 
were nme likely to be found in such settings. Hius, teachers were ncminated by 
other teachers, principals, distrkt administrators, i^rents, and students formerly 
in their classes as being among the most successful practitioners of bilingual in* 
struction at their respective sites. 

In its first year, the study addressed research questions related to six sets ol 
research constructs (see table 1). The data sources for two of these were outsicie 
the classroom, tnjt considered to impinge upon and influence instruction and out- 
comes for LEP students. 1 tiese were (a) what constituents of bilingual education 
considered to be indicators of success in bilingual instruction and what their am- 
sequences were perceived to be for LEP siutfents and (b) what constituted the 
macrolevei context variables that defined the schooi, community, ami school 
district in which the bilingual iitstructtonai setting in the study were located. 

For instructional variables, there were two levels of data collection. Level 1 in- 
volved the collection of several kincte of data from all of the sample classrcMmis at 
each of the sites. Leve^ 2 fixrused on only one or two classrooms studied inten- 
sively at each site in order to produce an instructional case study for each. 

Level I data collection ftKused on four research constructs. Organizational 
strui ture of the class was in terms of language ol inslrui tton. lesson content area, 
WDfk group size and compwition. degree and nature of tdlaboratton among 
btudent'i in completing class tasks, student choice options, nature and mode of 
(eat her s evaluation of student s task comnletion, and interdependency of all 
these factors m task completion. Allocation of time was by (a) content, (b) 
language of instructicwi (Lj and I-2), and (c) who the instructor is (teacher or <}ther 
adult); related to (a) use of instructional materials in Lj and L2. (b) LEP and/or 
other students, and (c) different instructional activities. Teacher variables were in 
terms of active teaching t^lwvior. teacher's expectations for LEP student perfor- 
niance, and teacher's sense ol efficacy. Student variables were in terms of 
language proficiency, competence in {^rticipation in completing class tasks, 
engagement and accuracy with relation to task completion (measured by 
Acaitemic Learning Time) in reading/language arts and mathematics, and social 
cognitive understanding of students. 

Level 2 data collection resulted in nine intensive case studies of bilingual in- 
^riiction. Included were two at the kindergarten level, one first-grade class, one 
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Table 1 

CimslrnctB, Rraearcb Qmsstloiis, and Data 
SonrcM for Part I af the Study 











hutkrators of 
sucressfui 

iiislnjctkMiAl 


What fealufes/crHeria do vaHous ex- 
perts among bitin^d cchicatim comli- 
iiienl ^oups tifi« in delemynif^ that a 
biUnguat instnictkma] selling (si-houl 
and dassroam). b success^ 

CtNtslittient groups are: Wingual cduca- 
lion program directors, priftcipals. 
teachers, parents, etc. 

Are success indicalurs similar or dtl- 
lereiH based ufi dteirt gro^[». elhfiu- 
lingutstk' composition ol L£P popula- 
tiim, site, ^vei edocalkHi (eienien- 
tary scIhx^. funkn hi^ schuul. senior 
high school), and school dassrocmi? 


C^?efvemfed Nttcfvtews with 
rc|)rese0lattves of vaHom 
groi^ at each ol six 
proposed Part 1 sites. 

B^gual Eckication Class- 
rooni evidencing success 
criteria. 

m 


Maat)lfvel 
ifffifexl data 


What is the school, communify, tn- 
lingual ^calKin pro-am, and family 
context within which each ol the sam- 
ple classrooms is ne^ed? Wtial. il any, 
similarities/differences in the ntairi^ 
levH ctmtext exist airou sites and 
clas&roofm? 


Open-ended interviews with 
scfHM>l principals, parents, 
otfiers at tt>e classroom site. 

Review of avaMable docu- 
ments and program plans 

Informai observations in 

community 

I'r^ecl director and data col- 
lector knowledge of com* 
muntty 


C hgantzatkinal 
slruiiure iH 
Ihi* cia&SfiMtni 


iFor each activity structure dtniensiim| 
what li rrms are utilized in ciassro<Hns in 
bUinguat teaching settings? 

t)fi differences tm dimei^ion. e.g.. 
language of instruction, nilerart 
wilh/a|>pear to t>e related to diflerefH^s 
in iittier dmiensions, eg. student 
rhime? 


Narrative descriptions liased 
on in<lass otiser vat ions. 

Oneral descriptive data 
famed during tn-ila&s ut^ser- 
vafion 


(»f tiiiif 


Hiiw is lime alkicated m exemplary bj. 
lingual scht¥il sellings by content area, 
language ol instruction, student 
language character is! ki r«iajrces. ami 
category of teachlng leirmng activity 

Does allocation ol Itnie differ accordmg 
to configurati(m of macros ontent 
levels? 


hM'lass ot>M?rvatHHis using 
stopwatch and coding stteel 


ER 


Teacher 
^variabd?* 


Which, if any« active teaching 
behaviors do te^rhers in successhil hi- 
lingual scIhh^ setting use when 
teaching reading and math'. 


Active leaching ubservation 
inalrumenls. 
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Tif/i^ / amimtmi 



Constracls 



Iraiitrr 



Mmlriil 
variatiJrs 



ERIC 



Research ^MsHens 



Data Sonrces 



What i'xpecialkMis dt) leathers ni bi- 
iutgi^i seiliti)^ have kif llll^ and 
Muctrms whi) speak the nia^i^ty 

Wtiat. if any. siiiiilafities/diliefeiH^ in 
ex|iec latHHis <KTur m um teai hers lias- 
eil ml teacher's imilhef tongue, years t>f 
teaihinK m a bilinf^ai edmatKHi pri^ 
KrdFii. (fri>k^M»al (K'vrl(»piiK*nf rtlaled 
to nislfiRlkni of ii'lV 

Wlwl seiwe effKaiy ts exf^essed by 
tt'ailiers? lh*es efl^aiy appear to tie 
related to leacfR'r's mother ttHtgifc. 
ett' T (stee atiove) 

In te«H*lief s o|NniiHi. what h intent (rf in* 
SbtrmtHHi'^ Is intent siniilar/different 
de|ienifioK iifHtfi student language, a^e. 
Mitijet'l tirea*^ 



Wliat {Mtteriib tti inter a<lM»n, hi K*'n<*tal. 
iHt ur tH'tween teachers and stutients in 
}>ilinKual u^hhA setthifti'' 

What Witrk atiivtiy and nistilutNNtal 
demands are imposed hy teat hers in 
ttie < UssriKint? Are these related to stu 
dent's ethnoltngutsttr liackgrotind. 
teacher's intent, sense <^ effiracy. ex- 
p« ratKHis ittf students? 

What relatKH^i|TS exist* if any, l>e 
twei'ii leartier intent and what tite 
lem lH'r does during imtruilKm^ 

Wtiat IS the language protkleiK'y in l.t 
aiHi <^ ttie li-'i^ in eat ti ciassrooni. 
based uii teat tier ratings and other data 
M'tirres'^ 



Wtiat is ttie Academic t/earning Tmim' i4 
tyJH in iHlini^id! tnslructiunat settings, 
l>y rIa&sriNMn. site, amf across siu*s^ 



Wtial s^Hial cogintive understandings 
do f i'f*s expres regarding insiructitmal 
demands, teacher authority, dis- 
tributive justice in appitcalion of 
classrm>m resiHirces and specifu' wmk 
activity deniands'' 
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i'urrH'uluin Htter views 



Narrative desiriplion 
tea< ht*r iM'tiavHir 



of 



Teatlier ratings iA lang«iage 
profitieiH'y. i>tl>er already 
avajlat)le priifictency data 



Aca^ienm' learning lime 
data 

I )esi riplive narratives of stu- 
dent parlKipatioii in tin* 
tta^siiMHii 



SiHial ci>giinive understaixt ' 
ing interviews 



Wi 
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7(fM' / tvimmxl 





Research QmsUms 


DataSoarcea 




liiiw iki liJS {larlHrtpAlf in da«Sf<Kifii 
imlrurlMMiaJ aiirvlties? t» f>nr slyle til 


Nafralive ikrHrr^HMi ii »lu- 
dent b«*h«vi(ir in the 

(14961111 Hn 


Whftt. if 4fiy. rrtaliuii»fii|>s rxi^ tie 
lw<*t'ii \\w ll:P !rfiHlcnt's iiff^iii^m'y. 
AIT. |>arliti|>a!MKi »lyH&l afxl/or 
mnmI {iigfiilivt* uiidrr^amlifig? 


INirtHifiatHM) slyk* analysis 



coinbtnalHm first-and-secoiul-grade class, tine second-graite class, one conibuia- 
tiiHi second-aiid-third grade class, one cunibhiation third-fourth-and-fifth^grade 
class, and two fifth-grade classes. 

( ase studies were desigtied to obtain more detail^ instructional information 
with relation to (a) consonance of a teacher s instructional goals with outcomes of 
the lesson in terms of student performance; (b) students' understanding of instriK- 
tional intent, prcnedures for completing class tasks, and information sources used 
in tlieir completi{)n: and (c) Ixith teaclier s and students' perceptions of instruc- 
ticMial intent and results of participating in instrmiion 

In I'art li i>i the study findings of data analyzed for f'art t provided the fmus for 
addressing \mt verification issues in Part li of the study 

fhte veriftcalron issue, generatizability. was whether instructional features 
iilentified and describeil in Part I. which were considered to be significant for bi- 
lingual instructicm, would also he found in tiilingua! instructional settings for 
other ethnoljnguistic groups of LKP students. A secimd verification is^e, stabili- 
ty, was in terms of (a) stability of teacfier behavior, studying a second group of 
LKP students for ten teachers in Part II who had been observed in Part i to deter- 
mine if they were taught differently; and (b) LKP students participation in bi- 
lingual instruction, following 86 students from their classes in Part 1 t<i their 
classes in Part II of the study. 

A third verificatscm issue, utility was in terms of perceived usefulness of find- 
ings friim Part t by practitioners for use in instruction, for administering bi- 
lingual instructional programs, and for training bilingual teachers. The fourth 
verifitatson issue was compatibility of Part I findings with those from other fields 
of research. Five researchers from related areas addressed this issue in c(»mmis- 
sioned lepers. 
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